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INCE attitudes predispose to behavior, the probabilities are strong that you behave according 
to the way you feel about things. Consequently, in a sense, managerial success is as de- 
pendent upon your internal attitudes as it is upon your external behavior. An effective man- 
ager somehow needs to achieve a balance between discontent and serenity. He must at one and 
the same time find an internal peace and yet be constantly alert for ways through which he 
can make things better. Many times the effort to attain such equilibrium strains 
adjustment. It is possible that a quick and rough survey of your internal attitudes could be 
helpful right here. Read the following ten statements and answer them with either “yes” or 
“no.” 


- People seldom take advantage of the leader who shows compassion and 
understanding. 


. Amanager should be very considerate of the feelings of his subordinates. 
. Good supervisors benefit more from training than poor supervisors. 
. Managers should usually consult with their subordinates before acting. 


. People do not need to be supervised closely in order to show high 
productivity. 


Extra credit and recognition should not be reserved for the high 
producer. 


. The more frequently a person’s production is checked, the less likely 
he is to increase his productivity. 


. Subordinates frequent!y should be encouraged to make suggestions. 
. No manager should have absolute authority in his area of responsibility. 


. A manager should always talk over job changes with those concerned 
before putting the changes into effect. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


YOU RUN ACROSS PIECES HAVING TO DO WITH 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT in the most unlikely 
places! It was more than a year ago that I hap- 
pened to find a story headed “Problem of Hu- 
man Relations Receiving Too Much Emphasis, 
Prof. Writes” in the Daily Local News of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where one of my sons 
lived at that time. Why the editor thought this 
a good “story” for his small community paper 
still baffles me. While we mentioned this article 
in our own columns at the time, I refer to it now 
because I think I’ve found a pretty good answer 
for the “Prof.” (Henry G. Kreim, a member of 
the management training staff of Pennsylvania 
State University.) 

Among the writer's strictures was that it’s 
“All too easy to find ourselves practicing human 
relations rather than performing our essential 
tasks of managing. ... Too much emphasis on 
human relations encourages people to feel sorry 
for themselves. It also makes it easier for them 
to slough off responsibility and find excuses for 
failure to act .. . Another danger found in this 
‘fashion’ human relations is that we become pre- 
occupied with it and fail to think enough about 
the job and getting it done . . . Will power, self 
control, and a sense of personal responsibility 
are truly more important than ever . . . Too 
much effort is being expended in business to 
try to keep everybody happy.” 

No knowledgeable person would deny that 
there’s more than a grain of truth in the writer’s 
observations. But I wonder if the other side 
of the question isn’t presented rather clearly by 
Benjamin Balinsky and Ruth Burger in their 
book (Harper) The Executive Interview, (re- 
viewed on page 184). They say: 

Many people have misinterpreted the new em- 
phasis on human relations in industry. They think 
the atmosphere must always be “friendly” and that 
disagreement must be avoided at all cost. This is 
a misconception. 

The sound human relations theory is based on 
the idea that you have to respect the uniqueness of 
each individual. But that is not the same as saying 


By Doris D. Hay 
and Harrison TERRELL 


the employee is always right. Each person, in his 
own unique way, may often be wrong. And it may 
then become your duty and responsibility as an ex- 
ecutive to get the message across in a way that will 
prevent a repetition of the error in the future. 


H. M. T. 


Is THERE A LESSON FOR INDUSTRY in the com- 
munications or public relations snafu which was 
revealed to the American people toward the end 
of July? ... Vice President Nixon reports from 
Moscow that Nikita Khrushchev would like to 
visit this country. President Eisenhower makes 
a public statement that the Vice President is 
quite within his rights to discuss such a visit 
with the Soviet dictator, but that Nixon has no 
authority to extend such an invitation. We're 
told that it is questionable whether Khrushchev 
will be invited—that, in any event, our friends 
abroad must first be consulted about it. Then a 
few days later we hear that our friends had 
already been consulted, and the invitation to 





Khrushchev already extended, even before 
Nixon arrived in Moscow! 

I (H.M.T.) for one will hereafter take any 
news from Washington officialdom with a much 
bigger pinch of salt than before. Regardless of 
the right or wrong of officially entertaining a 
person of Khrushchev’s stripe, it makes you 
wonder more than ever how much we, the 
“common people,” really know about what’s 
going on. The whole affair might seem silly 
except for its tragic aspect of polluting the well 
of public information and carelessly destroying 


our confidence in the word of our represen- 


tatives. 

How long would employees trust a man- 
agement which was caught off base in this stu- 
pid way? 





Wuat’s HAPPENED TO BRAINSTORMING; is it 
still going strong? A year ago in these pages 
(July-August 1958) B. J. Speroff spoke rather 
slightingly of the group-think process. So did 
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a Yale professor, Donald W. Taylor, in a pub- 
lished item sent to his father by Peter Hay. 
Since then I’ve seen few, if any, references 
to it. The critics seemed to feel that there was 
more profit in a good man sitting down by him- 
self and cudgeling his brain than in a group 
trying to spark ideas from each other’s craniums. 
In fact, an experiment at Yale seemed to prove 
that 48 students working individually did better 
than 48 students divided into 12 equal groups; 
that “group participation was found to inhibit 
creative thinking.” If you're using the device 
successfully, we'd like to hear about it in some 
detail. 


H. M. T. 





WE HAVE RECENTLY READ ABOUT ONE PERSON- 
NEL DIRECTOR Who doesn’t have to worry about 
status. Samuel L. Barres, personnel director of 
the Boston Lying-in-Hospital was named one of 
the outstanding young men of Greater Boston by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Now thirty-five years old, he has been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Hospital Directors 
Association for the past three years. He also 
lectures on Industrial Psychology and Human 
Relations in the Evening-Extension Division of 
Boston University. 

He majored in Personnel Administration at 
Boston University College of Business Adminis- 
tration and graduated cum laude in 1949. He 
holds an M.A. in Industrial Psychology from 
Boston University Graduate School. 

He had a distinguished career in the Army 
but was wounded in action and lost both of 
his legs. When we wrote and asked whether 
he had any objection to our mentioning his dis- 
ability his answer was: “I have no objection to 
your mentioning it, as long as there is no im- 
plication that I am a hero who contributed 
more to his country than several thousand 
others. As you point out, there is the possibility 
of encouraging others and perhaps influencing 
some member of personnel administration to 
consider more seriously the employment of in- 
dividuals with serious physical handicaps.” 


D. D. H. 


WHY AREN'T MORE WOMEN IN TOP PERSONNEL 
Positions? Possibly there are more women per- 
sonnel directors than I (H. M. T.) realize, but 
my impression is that they can be counted in 
dozens and scores while their male counterparts 
are numbered in the hundreds and thousands. 
Our late editor, Ned Hay, often commented on 
the fine performance of women in many kinds 
of business, and the frequency with which he 
found women taking a conspicuous part in busi- 
ness transactions in which he was interested. It 
seemed to him that business could make better 
use of womanpower. 

Such thoughts are inspired by a piece in the 
August 1959 Reader’s Digest by Betty Lou Ras- 
kin—a piece headed “Woman’s Place Is in the 
Lab, Too,” picked up from The New York 
Times Magazine. Miss Raskin quotes John R. 
Dunning, dean of Columbia University’s School 
of Engineering: “Women are rarely given engi- 
neering jobs, not only because of the traditional 
notions that women get hysterical in a crisis, 
that they personalize business relationships and 
that they are always on a honeymoon or in a 
maternity ward when you need them, but also 
because engineering is a male preserve. Not only 
does this stereotyping close vital professions to 
half the possible aspirants, but it tends to grow 
into narrow conformism which discourages in- 
dividuality and originality.’ 

Miss Raskin, a working engineer herself, 
points to other women who have achieved suc- 


cess variously as an atmospheric physicist, an 


aeronautical engineer, and a meteorologist. In 
other fields she might have mentioned female 
heads of manufacturing companies, department 
and specialty stores, advertising agencies and 
other enterprises, including, if I’m not mistaken, 
banks. You can think of few lines of work in 
which women—if interested and if given a “fair 
shake”—could not rise to the top. 

There may be some truth in the idea that 
both men and women on the job prefer male 
bosses. But don’t overlook the fact that person- 
nel managers are staff people; they don’t boss 
workers, except in their own sections, but rather 


(Continued on page 167) 





Toughen Up, Management 


ver the last forty years the attitudes of man- 

agements have changed in many ways. 
Gone are the days when employees were con- 
sidered expendable and easily replaceable chattel. 
The concept of a man working for a company 
on the basis of working when work was avail- 
able, with no sense of responsibility on the part 
of management for continuity of employment, 
has about disappeared. Certainly there are ex- 
ceptions still and there probably always will 
be, but today in modern management thinking, 
they are the exception not the rule. Paternalism, 
prevalent in many industries not so many years 
ago, is almost outmoded. The dignity of an 
individual is today recognized by all progressive 
managements. 

There has developed over these years a sense 
of responsibility on the part of management for 
all employees of the organization. This respon- 
sibility extends to all phases of business life 
and covers all phases of employee relations. 

Progressive managements recognize their 
responsibility in planning the company’s activi- 
ties to insure continuity of employment and to 
eliminate, or reduce to a minimum, layoffs and 
unemployment. 

We have begun to acknowledge a respon- 
sibility for the personal development of the peo- 
ple who work for us, to encourage them to at- 
tain for themselves the maximum in position 
status and compensation in line with their per- 
sonal education, experience and talents. We 
believe that all employees can make a contribu- 
tion to the success of our business if the oppor- 
tunity is given them. 

Acceptance of the principle that greatest 
progress can be made through maximum par- 
ticipation has become quite general. We know 
that establishment of the proper climate is essen- 
tial for the successful operation of a highly com- 
plex business organization. 

What do we mean when we say a proper 


By Horace Y. Bassett 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 





A company president discusses the prog- 
ress that has been made in the field of 
human relations in industry and outlines 
some of the challenges and problems 
that industry faces in the years ahead. 





climate must exist? I would define it as a con- 
dition which exists within a company’s organiza- 
tion and operation whereby the basic desires 
and wants of people can be satisfied. 


Union Activity 


Union activity has accelerated the change in 
management thinking. However, I believe that 
this change would have materialized even if 
there had been no such union activity. Also, I 
believe that unions as today constituted and 
operated act as a deterrent to attaining the op- 
timum in employer-employee _ relationships. 
Why do I make this statement? I believe the 
continued growth and expansion of unions as 
they operate under present day leadership are 
being attained only through the determined ef- 
forts of this leadership to create friction between 
employers and employees, rather than in foster- 
ing a better relationship between them—this is 
in direct opposition to the fundamentals of good 
human relations in industry. The better the 
relationships become, the less the employee 
needs union representation. 

There has developed over the years on the 
part of most employees, as well as top manage- 
ment, an awareness of responsibility to share- 
holders. There is a growing recognition on the 
part of all of the necessity to assure to share- 
holders an adequate return on their investment. 

The responsibilities of employees to the cus- 
tomer are also gradually gaining acceptance. In 
the long run, we all work for our customers. If 
the products made are not up to standard, quali- 
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tatively, if they are not priced competitively, or 
if they are not serviced properly, employees can- 
not be assured of steady employment, high 
wages and salaries, or good working conditions. 

There has also been a growing awareness 
in most companies of their responsibilities as 
good citizens. This applies not only to the man- 
agement, but to all employees. It presupposes 
active participation on the part of everyone in 
the civic and political affairs of the community, 
state and nation. This also includes the educa- 
tional and religious life of the community. 

There is, I am glad to say, a growing recog- 
nition and understanding of the necessity for 
profits under the existing free enterprise sys- 
tem. More and more companies are openly dis- 
cussing profits, and the need for them, with 
their employees, their shareholders and the pub- 
lic. A company operating profitably is usually 
the one where continuous employment, good 
working conditions and high compensation 
standards exist and, conversely, those opera- 
tions which are marginal afford the least in the 
way of full employment, good working condi- 
tions and compensation standards. 


Economic EpucarTion 


There has to be more complete understand- 
ing of the necessity for profits in a business en- 
terprise and the use to which these profits are 
put. The use of these funds to provide for ex- 
pansion, replacement of obsolete equipment, an 
adequate return to the shareholders to encourage 
added investments in the company (which in 
turn provides more jobs and job opportunities) 
must be understood. 

In the field of employer-employee relations, 
there is a need for management to develop a 
better understanding of the wants and desires 
of employees. Surveys have clearly indicated 
that compensation ranks surprisingly far down 
the list of things considered important to em- 
ployees. Much has been done, but much also 
remains to be done, to insure among all em- 
ployees a complete understanding of the policies, 
plans and procedures under which the company 
operates. Development of position descriptions, 
job evaluation, standards of performance, in- 


dividual appraisals, promotability programs, and 
wage and salary administration plans should all 
be in written form for better company-wide un- 
derstanding. 


NEEDS OF EMPLOYEES 


What are the normal wants and desires of 
employees? Remember, we are dealing with 
people just like you and me. We are all em- 
ployees in that sense. A little self-analysis, a 
determination of our own likes and dislikes, 
will quickly identify for us these normal wants 
and desires. Let’s enumerate a few of the more 
important ones. 

a. A sense of belonging. 

b. A sense of certainty. 

c. Position knowledge. 

d. Peace of mind—absence of unnecessary 

worry and mental strain. 
. Attainment of personal objectives. 

f. The square deal. 

g. Freedom from frustration. 

h. Recognition. 

These are a few—there are many more. A 
thorough understanding and appreciation of 
these wants and desires are all inherent in a good 
human relations program. 

In each supervisor there must be a sense of 
personal responsibility for the development and 
advancement of his subordinates. Efforts should 
be made to insure that the proper climate exists 
within an organization to permit the maximum 
contribution by all to the over-all good and 
success of the enterprise. Much remains to be 
done in these areas. In the years ahead, due 
recognition must be given to the impact of 
mechanization and automation on employees. 


There must be an acknowledgment of industry’s 
responsibility to provide full employment. We 
must have a full understanding of the effect 


of free trade on industry generally, and more 
particularly, on our own company. 


Turee ProspLeMs TO BE SOLVED 


Cradle-to-the-grave philosophy 

In our concern to attain the highest pos- 
sible level in our human relations ac- 
tivities, it might be well to point out 
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some of the practices that have devel- 
oped unconsciously in managements in 
recent years that may tend to defeat 
some of the over-all objectives of a good 
human relations program. In many of 
the concepts developed in the interest 
of human relations in industry, we have 
introduced or condoned programs which, 
in my opinion, are leading to and will 
continue to lead to the concept that all 
things should be provided for the in- 
dividual by the company, the commu- 
nity, or state or federal governments. 


Instead of instilling self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility in the individual for his own 
future, we are creating in the minds of most 
or our people a complete dependency on some- 
one else for a solution to their problems. This 
is equally true of management, salaried and 
hourly employees. 


2. Softness in Management 

There has also developed in the “lush” 
business years, what I would term a soft- 
ness in management that has resulted, 
in many companies, in a loss of control, 
a deterioration of management’s pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities which, if 
continued, can eventually result in in- 
dustrial chaos—all this in the interest of, 
or concern about, a good human rela- 
tions program in industry. It is evidenced 
by a growing laxness in enforcing shop 
and office rules, an increase in absen- 
teeism and tardiness, poor housekeeping, 
and inferior quality of product and serv- 
ice. There is a growing reluctance on 
the part of management to constructively 
criticize and reprimand for fear of creat- 
ing a bad situation and having an ad- 
verse effect on human relations in in- 
dustry. On the basis of discussions with 
many leaders of industry, this tendency 
seems quite general today. 

Pride of Workmanship 

Another matter of considerable concern 
to industry today is what I would call a 
loss in “pride of workmanship.” Not too 


many years back, the average workman 
in a plant was extremely conscious of 
the necessity of doing a good job—a 
quality job. He had a distinct pride in 
good performance, pride in the recog- 
nition his company had attained in its 
particular field as the quality leader. 
This feeling no longer exists to the de- 
gree it did some years ago. I feel this 
is a by-product of the days of scarcity 
after World War II and the Korean 
affair when customers, in their desire to 
obtain finished articles, accepted almost 
any degree of quality. Managements, 
themselves, have been inclined to accept 
lower quality standards in the urge to 
meet production quotas. I am sure you all 
have experienced the situation when, in 
purchasing a car, appliance or almost 
any commodity, it has been necessary to 
return the item for adjustment or repair 
before it could be used. It is becoming 
the accepted procedure. If the concept 
of pride of workmanship cannot be re- 
instated in our plants, it can be disas- 
trous to American industry, its continua- 
tion can create serious problems for 
managements in the discharge of their 
responsibilities in the human relations 
aspects of industry. 





Editor to Reader 


(Continued from page 164) 


“boss” the personnel function. Their mission is 
largely to help line managers achieve results 
through people. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” If personnel 
women want more recognition, more considera- 
tion for top jobs in the field, perhaps a series of 
short sketches of women who have already made 
a mark for themselves in personnel slots would 
get “the boys” thinking. Does the International 
Association of Personnel Women care to under- 
take such a series? If so, we'd like very much to 
consider its publication. How about it, Presi- 
dent Thelma Danforth Haven? 





Credit Difficulties 


ARLY studies have related emotional factors to 
E an increase in accidents and more recently 
another study of accident proneness of factory 
departments found low mobility and low promo- 
tion probability associated with high accident 
frequency. The suggestion that these factors 
act as “depressants to alertness” suggested to the 
author the hypothesis that credit difficulties of 
steel warehouse employees are related to an 
increase in their accidents while at work. 

Since the study reported below concentrated 
on investigating the relationship of a single 
factor to the accident frequency of employees 
it was found necessary to control the influence 
of such factors as department, job, race, efh- 
ciency and education. These were controlled by 
matching procedure in the experimental and 
control groups. 

A compilation was made of all hourly paid 
employees at the Ryerson Steel Company's Chi- 
cago plant who had been subject to credit dif- 
ficulty during the prior 18-month period. The 
number of credit actions (represented by wage 
assignments, garnishments and tax levies) for 
each individual in the group were noted as well 
as the number of accident first aid visits and ac- 
cident doctor visits during the previous 18- 
month period (this will hereafter be referred 
to as 18-month accident frequency). The group, 
which included 82 employees, will be identified 
as Group I. 

The following additional information was 
also obtained on each of the 82 employees rep- 
resented in Group I: (a) department, (b) job 
classification, (c) race, (d) average efficiency 
rating (used as basis for incentive bonus system), 
and (e) education. 

Correlations were computed between each 
of the previously mentioned factors (exclusive 
of department and job classification, which had 
already been shown by the company to be sig- 


and Accidents 


By D. L. Younc 
Training and Education Supervisor 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Co., Inc. 
Chicago 





Hypothesis: Stress created by credit diffi- 
culties is related to accidents. A careful 
study also brought out that other factors 
such as over-education are responsible. 





nificantly related to accident frequency) and 18- 
month accident frequency. 


MatcHiInc Groups 


Employees in Group I were then matched 
with a second group of employees, hereafter 
referred to as Group II, who had no known his- 
tory of credit difficulties during the previous 
18-month period on the basis of department and 
job and also on the basis of race, efficiency and 
education in that order. The order in which 
the matching was accomplished on the latter 3 
factors was established by the estimated degree 
of relationship, as shown by correlations, to the 
18-month accident frequency. 

The success of matching is indicated by the 
fact that every employee was matched by de- 
partment and all but 18 employees were matched 
by jobs. (Where identical matching could not 
be accomplished by job, the closest related job 
was chosen within the department.) Inspection 
of Table 1 reveals the degree of accuracy by 
which the groups were matched on race, efh- 
ciency and education. 


TABLE 1. Comparative Precision of Matching of Two 
Groups on Three Contaminant Variables 

Race Groupl Group Il 
No. Caucasion 50 56 
No. Negroid 29 25 
No. Oriental I I 
No. American Indian 2 te) 

Efficiency (mean) 119 118.5 

Education (mean No. years) 9 8.9 


The 18-month accident frequency was com- 
piled for each of the 82 employees in Group II 
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and compared with the 18-month accident fre- 
quency of Group I as shown in Table 2. The 
credit difficulty group was found to have in- 
curred 51.7 percent more accident connected 
medical visits than the control group. 


TABLE 2. 18 Month Summary of Accident Medical Visits 
for Groups 
GroupI Group Il 
Total accident first aid visits 214 129 
Total accident doctor visits 138 103 
Total 18 months accident frequency 352 232 


Chi-Square was employed to test the sig- 
nificance of the difference between the two 
groups in 18-month accident frequency and was 
found to equal 24.65 which is significantly well 
above the .o1 level of confidence. 

This study has served to stimulate enforce- 
ment of an existing rule in the author’s com- 
pany under which personnel subjecting them- 
selves to three credit actions in a year are sub- 
ject to dismissal. It is also quite probable that 
information resulting from this study could 
have practical value in the Personnel Selection 
area as well as in the area of Industrial Safety, 
by indicating that consideration might be given 
to the merits of conducting credit investigations 
of potential employees. 


Over-EpucaTION ALSO A Factor? 


Although the study reported above concen- 
trated on exploring the relationship of a single 
factor to the accident frequency of employees, 
results of within group correlations obtained in 
the study indicate the presence of at least one 
other factor which, if subject to experimental 
study, might prove equally important. This 
was the apparent relationship between educa- 
tion and accident frequency in that the more 
highly educated manual employees tended to 
subject themselves to accidents significantly 
more frequently than those with less education 
and is suggestive of a critical education level for 
steel warehouse jobs above which additional 
education operates to the detriment of the em- 
ployee. One might conclude then that over- 
education for a particular job may result in a 
mixture of boredom and apathy or social pres- 


tige frustration, which tends to increase the 
liability of the individual to accidents. 

Experimental evidence seems to indicate 
that emotional factors may frequently play a 
temporary rather than permanent role as causal 
elements in accidents. Therefore, while realis- 
tically it is not feasible or, perhaps, even good 
policy for a company to involve itself in the 
personal life of its rank and file employees to 
any great degree, the responsibility for identi- 
fying and exerting pressure to correct condi- 
tions that precipitate emotional stress on the job 
is a very real problem and must necessarily be 
assumed by first line supervision. 

Finally, while the humanitarian reasons for 
effective industrial accident control programs 
have been widely accepted for many years and 
while the realization by most companies of a 
sense of responsibility to the worker’s family has 
been gratifying, the economic effect of accidents 
on companies should not be ignored. The days 
when accident cost was considered a normal 
expense of doing business and something over 
which only limited control could be exercised 
are past. Today, the increasing cost of insurance, 
legal compensation, and of course the cost of 
lost man hours, virtually dictate the needs for 
research in the field of accident cause and pre- 
vention and a more concerted effort must be 
made to identify personnel who are either per- 
manently or temporarily accident liable before 
they are placed in hazardous job environments. 





“He that pays ready money, might let 
that money out to use; so that he that 
possesses anything he has bought, pays 
interest for the use of it. Consider then 
when you are tempted to buy unnecessary 
household stuff, or any superfluous thing, 
whether you be willing to pay interest, and 
interest upon interest for it as long as you 
live; and more if it grows worse by using.” 


—Poor Richard: 1737 








The Administration of 
Production Standards 


F AN incentive or measured daywork system 
I is to be effective, there must be a correla- 
tion between each employee’s earnings and his 
productivity. Unfortunately there are many 
ways that an employee can obtain wages un- 
warranted by his actual performance. The ob- 
jectives of this article will be to point out some 
of the methods used by employees to unduly 
inflate their efficiencies; and to suggest how 
foremen and other line supervisors, with the 
aid of the various staff departments, can curtail 
these practices. 

Many organizations have chosen to ignore 
this problem. But it must be given serious con- 
sideration if a wage system based on produc- 
tion standards is to accurately reward each em- 
ployee in proportion to his output. Although 
cheating on standards is usually practiced by a 
very few employees while the system is being 
developed, it will become an unwritten shop 
procedure if management does not publicize 
and enforce shop regulations on the subject. 
Careless administration of an incentive or a 
measured daywork plan may turn the ‘system 
into a real liability. Loose administration will 
not only increase manufacturing costs, but it is 
sure to have a detrimental effect on morale. 
The honest employees will be resentful towards 
the company for paying others, who are ac- 
tually producing less, the same or higher wages; 
and new employees will soon discover that man- 
agement is not interested in administrating the 
wage system fairly. 

One of the most common methods of steal- 
ing time is found where employees have an op- 
portunity to work on some jobs that do, and 
others that do not, have production standards. 
Under these circumstances, an employee can 


By Rosert E. Lane 
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Personnel people need to take positive 
action to secure proper administration of 
the wage systems they install. Maintain- 
ing production standards helps keep this 


control. 





work on a job with a time study rate while 
charging his time to a job that does not have a 
standard and has been partially or wholly com- 
pleted. Of course, this practice will lead to a 
highly inflated efficiency and result in the pay- 
ment of wages that have not been earned. 
Another opportunity for obtaining unearned 
wages exists in plants utilizing incentive systems 
that guarantee employees their base hourly wage 
rates when they are unable to meet the produc- 
tion standards. An example will help to illus- 
trate how, under these systems, an employee can 
receive higher wages than he actually earned by 
simply manipulating his daily production count. 
Let us assume that an employee is working on 
an order of 200 pieces with a standard of 10 
pieces per hour, and that his hourly wage rate is 
$2.00 per hour. On this particular job the em- 
ployee can easily finish 100 pieces a day com- 
pleting the entire order in 16 hours. Therefore, 
he would ordinarily earn $2.00 (his base hourly 
16 (hours worked) X his efficiency 
of 20/16 (125°) which would equal $40.00 for 


wage) 


two days work. However, if this employee 
would turn in a count of 60 pieces for the first 
day and 140 pieces the second day, his earnings 
would be increased by 10°. Even though his 
efficiency for the first day was only 60/80 or 
75°/,, he would receive his base hourly wage of 
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$2.00 X 8 = $16.00 for a day’s labor. The sec- 
ond day he would receive $2.00 X 8 X 14/8 
(175%, his efficiency for the second day) which 
would equal $28.00. His total wages for both 
days would be $16.00 + $28.00 = $44.00. Of 
course, if he had chosen to turn in less than 60 
pieces the first day and the remainder of the 
order on the second day, his earnings would 
have been even higher. If this employee could 
obtain additional wages in the proportion shown 
above on every other order, he would increase 
his income by 5°%%. However, such employees 
usually attempt to keep their efficiencies within 
certain limits so as not to attract attention. Some 
firms guarantee their employees a certain mini- 
mum wage scale for each order, or some other 
period of time. In these cases the employees can 
obtain unearned wages by manipulating their 
time between orders or the stipulated time 
periods. 

One of the most serious offenses that may 
be committed by an employee is the failure to 
do his share of the job. Not only is he taking 
wages that were not earned, but the quality of 
the product may suffer substantially thus lower- 
ing its sales potential. The question of how to 
maintain quality control when employees are 
motivated by wage systems based on time 
studied production standards has received a 
great deal of attention. This has made many 
managements quality conscious when installing 
these wage systems and, as will be explained 
later in the article, has often lead to precau- 
tionary measures to maintain control in this 
area. 

Mathewson, in his book “Restriction of 
Output Among Unorganized Workers,” de- 
scribes many other methods of stealing time. 
He also explains some of the managerial policies 
that encourage these practices. However, an 
organization that follows sound ethical policies 
while dealing with their employees has a right 
to obtain the production they are paying for. 
They also have a duty to see that the wage sys- 
tem is administered in a fair and equitable 
manner. 

Most plants have a list of shop regulations, 
and have reserved the right to discipline em- 


ployees who do not obey these rules. This list 
should indicate just how and when the em- 
ployees are to report their time and production 
counts. The prime responsibility for enforcing 
these rules is usually entrusted to the foremen; 
although the personnel department often ex- 
plains them, as part of the orientation procedure, 
and posts copies throughout the plant. If the 
foremen are expected to enforce these shop regu- 
lations, they must be backed by their super- 
visors and the personnel department. 

Foremen, who sincerely want to see the 
production standards handled in a manner that 
is fair for all of the employees, can obtain a 
great deal of aid from the various staff depart- 
ments. Any good foreman will know what jobs 
his people are working on. The time keeper 
should be able to tell him what jobs are being 
charged with time. Using this information the 
foreman can easily determine if the jobs being 
charged with time are actually being worked 
on, and in this way prevent the employees from 
stealing time from another job. The foreman 
should also be informed daily of any workers, 
in his department, who do not achieve standard, 
or in the case of measured daywork, a certain 
specified efficiency. By investigating these situa- 
tions the foremen can correct conditions that are 
retarding production, and be sure that the em- 
ployees are turning in accurate daily production 
counts. 

The time study department can make the 
foreman’s job a lot easier by setting standards 
whenever it is economically feasible to do so. 
This will reduce the probability of employees 
juggling their time between jobs with, and those 
without, production standards. Through the 
use of standard data, rates can now be deter- 
mined for jobs that used to be considered un- 
worthy of the effort required by conventional 
time study procedures. 

The cost accountants can also aid the fore- 
men by reporting inconsistent or excessive time 
spent on jobs in their departments. This is espe- 
cially true of jobs that do not have production 
standards, as these jobs may have been charged 


(Continued on page 174) 





Executive Responsibility Can 
be Taught in the Classroom 


fo OVER ten years we have been using the 
classroom method of training young men 
and women to become assistant buyers. About 
two years ago some of our merchandise man- 
agers expressed dissatisfaction about the way 
the course was being tapght. In order to do 
something about it I invited several of them to 
a meeting in my office to discuss their point of 
view. Our classroom method of training as- 
sistant buyers was their prime reason for dissat- 
isfaction. Everyone agreed classroom instruction 
was valuable but it seemed to lack the realism 
evident when training was given in a depart- 
ment under the direct jurisdiction of the buyer. 
In particular we agreed that the lecture method 
of teaching executive duties to prospective 
buyers had limitations. 

Someone reminded us that prior to estab- 
lishing our current method of classroom teach- 
ing, our buyers had instructed a few carefully 
chosen candidates in buying methods right in 
their departments. As our volume of business 
expanded, and the buyers’ duties increased, it 
became impractical for buyers to take the time 
away from their work to give personal instruc- 
tion. We then established classroom instruction 
to train our future buyers thus saving time and 
providing a uniform course of instruction. Our 
experienced buyers, especially those with the 
reputation of being good teachers, conducted the 
first classroom sessions. In the beginning the 
meetings were held every week in September, 
October and November. Later the meetings 
started in September but were extended until 
the beginning of the Christmas season. During 
December no meetings were conducted. Classes 
were renewed in January and continued through 
the end of March. It was the training director’s 


By CuHaries E. Barry 
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Role-playing, which provides the oppor- 
tunity for two or more people to work 
out an assigned situation, was found to 
provide an excellent method for training 
department store buyers. 





responsibility to outline basic requirements for 
the course and make arrangements in advance 
for instructors. The lecture method was used 
exclusively by those addressing the classes, and 
it was this method which dissatisfied the mer- 
chandise managers. 

They said this was due to the inability of the 
course graduates to assume immediate responsi- 
bilities. The opinion was expressed again and 
again that the lecture-method was not adequate 
to produce qualified assistant buyers because of 
the lack of class participation in actual experi- 
ences. We agreed that the original method of 
on-the-job instruction permitted participation by 
the trainee, and wherever necessary personal cor- 
rection by the buyer. 

Before this meeting adjourned we decided 
another meeting would be called as soon as 
possible after the training director had an op- 
portunity to consider all angles and come up 
with a better training program. 

Having been at the meeting, the training 
director was familiar with the opinions of the 
merchandise managers, so I asked her to con- 
sider with me how we might formulate a more 
effective approach to teaching executives how 
to become good buyers. In discussing several 
possibilities we hit upon role-playing as an an- 
swer to meet our needs. Role-playing, while 
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not new, provides the opportunity for two or 
more people to participate and work out an as- 
signed situation. A simple example of role-play- 
ing is the give and take between an employee 
and his boss. Very often, in such an instance the 
employee and supervisor have an argument or 
discussion which might be settled by a higher 
authority. We concluded that this type of action 
and participation was related to on-the-job situa- 
tions, and could be presented and role-played in 
class. We next wrote up some typical depart- 
mental problems of the sort common to the 
buyer in the operation of his department. 

With this material the training director 
went to see several of the buyers to get their 
reactions and opinions. It was interesting get- 
ting the buyers’ reactions about the use of role- 
playing as a means of creating more realistic 
and active participation, and generally speaking 
the role-playing suggestion was received favor- 
ably. Buoyed by the buyers’ encouragement, the 
training director prepared a new outline of ma- 
terial and subjects to be covered in the revised 
course. 

ForMeER GrapuaTes ADVISE 

Former graduates of the course gave us the 
advantages of their opinions on the new course 
outline. The proposed plan included twenty- 
three meetings in which a wide range of on-the- 
job material was to be covered. After carefully 
checking all the prepared material we decided 
that approximately two-thirds of the subjects 
could be role-played. With this material in hand 
and outlines ready we called another meeting 
with the merchandise managers. In order to 
make our presentation more realistic we distrib- 
uted our outlines to the merchandise managers 
to acquaint them with planned details. We 
opened the meeting by outlining our new plan 
and emphasizing the importance of participa- 
tion by every member. Realizing the advisabili- 


ty of demonstrating our new teaching proce- 
dure, we had already rehearsed a case, just prior 
to the meeting, in which two former class mem- 
bers participated. I suggested that we show the 
managers how our new method might be ap- 
plied in the classroom. There were no objections 
so we went ahead with our demonstration. 


When the presentation was finished, I asked 
the merchandise managers to act as judges of 
our new methods. We spent three-quarters of 
an hour discussing techniques used by the role- 
playing buyer in attempting to solve what 
turned out to be a typical selling department 
problem. Everyone at the meeting joined in 
the discussion. Taking advantage of the intense 
interest we listed on the blackboard all the con- 
structive suggestions pertaining to the buyers’ 
attitudes, and the method of solving the prob- 
lem. I then explained that role-playing per- 
mitted the class to get experience in handling 
typical department problems while in the class- 
room, rather than on the floor, without fear of 
making embarrassing mistakes. Corrections of 
this sort, made following a specific demonstra- 
tion, are intended to be of value to the entire 
class. We all agreed that this new method had 
many advantages and could be applied to han- 
dling customer relation problems, employee situ- 
ations, marking and receiving of merchandise, 
as well as the responsibilities of the buyers and 
assistant buyers. 

This latter meeting with the merchandise 
managers, at which time the reyised executive 
training for assistant buyers was approved, was 
in May, 1957. When the course started in Sep- 
tember the training director had several actual 
case studies ready for immediate role-playing 
use. The real test was still to come but we had 
the backing and confidence and were expecting 
favorable results. During June, July and August 
we told candidates for the course about our 
newly designed plan for training. At the first 
class meeting in September, 1957, the training 
director gave instructions about our revised 
course and outlined it in detail. The class was 
then asked to list the duties of an assistant buyer 
as their first assignment and bring their lists to 
the next class. The lively discussion of the 
group as they left the classroom indicated the 
session had produced enthusiastic interest. 

We were entering a new era of executive 
training in our attempt to make classroom train- 
ing applicable to on-the-job instruction. At the 
next class meeting the group leader discussed 
the assistant buyers’ duties and listed them on 
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the blackboard. Although the class had a limited 
knowledge of the assistant buyers’ duties, indi- 
vidual opinions about the job requirements stim- 
ulated discussion. This healthy interest con- 
tinued at subsequent sessions to the satisfaction 
of buyers and merchandise managers who fre- 
quently sat in on the sessions. Buyers who had 
previously conducted class lectures became group 
leaders in the plan, presenting problem cases for 
discussion followed by role-playing. 


Ro.e-PLAYING BEGINS 


After several warmup sessions the problem 
of the older worker was presented and role- 
played. It required two players, one as the buyer 
and the second as personnel director. Each role 
player had studied the details of the case fur- 
nished in advance of the meeting. Some mer- 
chandise managers dropped in at this session to 
observe the possibilities of handling of this par- 
ticular situation. What we saw and heard was 
very enlightening. After role playing the case 
the training director requested reactions. Con- 
structive suggestions were offered to both the 
role playing buyer and the personnel director. 
The class was convinced the problem could be 
settled constructively in more than one way; 
they examined the rule books conscientiously 
however, to make certain of doubtful points and 
they asked questions about procedures. Other 
members of the class eagerly volunteered for 
further role playing of the same case. 

Each session increased the interest of the 
class and aroused the curiosity of the merchan- 
dise managers. The course continued until May, 
1959, when we carefully reviewed the results of 
our teaching procedures. We had an enroll- 
ment of twenty-two candidates in September, 
1957, and of this group twenty had completed 
the requirements of the course successfully, and 
eleven of the twenty were appointed assistant 
buyers. We are confident that in role-playing, 
which combines on-the-job training with class- 
room instruction, we have found a better meth- 
od of providing realistic training. 


The Administration of 
Production Standards 
(Continued from page 171) 

with time that should have been credited to jobs 
with production standards. 

As mentioned earlier, quality control must 
be mainatined. A good inspection department is 
a prime prerequisite for any wage system based 
on production standards. Reports from the in- 
spection department to the individual foremen 
should help in locating employees who are at- 
tempting to increase their income by doing in- 
complete or shoddy work. 

The duties listed above are usually consid- 
ered functions of these staff departments. How- 
ever, if this information is to be utilized it must 
be passed on to the line supervisors. With this 
information the foreman should be able to fairly 
administer work standards in his department. 
In certain cases management may want to spot- 
check various departments to be sure that all of 
the foremen are administering the system fairly. 
If some foremen allow their people to secure un- 
earned wages other departments will be resent- 
ful towards their supervisors for enforcing the 
program. 

Both the employees and foremen must 
realize that management considers cheating on 
standards as stealing—since by cheating on 
standards they are taking money that has not 
been earned. And that stealing time is just as 
serious as the theft of tools or material. Man- 
agement should incorporate this philosophy into 
its operating procedures; and examine their 
wage system to determine where tighter controls 
may be required. If it is necessary methods for 
increasing control should be devised, and this 
information passed on to the people who must 
administer the system. A successful incentive or 
measured daywork system must be based on 
sound administration as well as equitable stand- 
ards. Such a wage system will accurately cor- 
relate earnings and productivity; and result in 
realistic manufacturing costs along with im- 
proving morale. 





The streets of the City of Failure are paved with alibis—some of which are absolutely 


perfect. 


—Harry A. Earnshaw 








A Well-Planned 
First Aid Section 


ESPONSIBILITY for a successful First Aid Sec- 
tion must be vested in a person in the or- 
ganization who has the authority to take the 
necessary action to provide the basic medical 
services that are required to ensure the success 
of the program at that particular plant. Manage- 
ment must recognize the fact that adequate 
physical facilities are essential to the successful 
operation of an Industrial Dispensary. No mat- 
ter how efficient the nurses and doctors may be, 
the space, equipment, and comfort that provide 
the psychological atmosphere that is necessary 
for efficient operation, must be provided. 

The first aid facilities of most companies 
are dependent upon the importance that top 
management attaches to these services. How 
useful these services are to top management is 
dependent upon the efficiency of the Industrial 
Nurse and Company Physician. How they per- 
form these duties and responsibilities is depend- 
ent upon the prestige and professional pride they 
have developed and the recognition by top man- 
agement of the nurse and doctor’s authority 
within their area. The Plant Physician must 
have absolute authority in establishing the 
physical requirements for the hiring, upgrading 
and transferring of all employees. He must not 
be over-ruled or asked to make an exception, 
once these standards are set. 

Following is the case history of a plant that 
had trained, efficient personnel, but lacked the 
physical facilities that are necessary to have an 
outstanding First Aid Section. Notice that man- 
agement was aware of their needs; and because 
the personnel had been efficient, additional space 
and more attractive surroundings were provided 
at the first opportunity. 


By H. A. FraNzMAN 
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Management generally recognizes that a 
good First-Aid section is more than effi- 
cient nurses and doctors. The author 
describes how a make-shift war time first- 
aid space was enlarged and equipped to 
make it more convenient for the personnel 
as well as more attractive to the employees. 





A plant was spawned during World War II; 
an emergency operation, it was to produce for 
only five years. The plant was expendable and 
was designed for approximately one-half the pro- 
duction employees it was to hold eventually. As 
time went on, the plant became permanent; 
however, expansion could not keep pace with 
production. Office space was at a premium. The 
dispensary was drab, stuffy, and crowded; there 
was no privacy — everything was jammed to- 
gether. Because of the wartime scarcity of ma- 
terials, most of the furniture and fixtures were 
poorly constructed of wood. 

Top management recognized the importance 
of an efficient dispensary. The Company Physi- 
cian and the plant nursing staff was cooperative 
and well trained; the head nurse had the author- 
ity to carry out her responsibilities—but one 
thing was missing—adequate physical facilities. 

Once World War II and the Korean emer- 
gency was ended, a possible solution to the space 
problem presented itself when plans were drawn 
for a proposed addition to the plant. Manage- 
ment readily agreed to include the dispensary in 
its remodeling plans. Appearance was of par- 
ticular importance since over 85°, of the em- 
ployees were women. 
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Additional space was realized by annexing a 
room adjacent to First Aid that was formerly 
used for storage. A hole was cut in the wall for 
a doorway; this large room became the ward 
room. Since there was little or no storage space, 
a large storage closet was constructed in one cor- 
ner of the new room. There had long been a 
need for a laundry and ironing room where the 
female employees could wash and iron their 
dresses in an emergency. This room was added 
to the existing rest room and completely fur- 
nished with laundry-tub, iron, ironing board, 
and other conveniences. The former treatment 
room was converted into an office for the Plant 
Physician. The partitions were knocked out of 
the old ward room and it was converted into a 
new treatment room. 


Once the problem of additional space had 
been solved, the redecorating began. New light 
fixtures were installed; all of the rooms were 
repainted in soft pastel colors; new tile covered 
the floors. Six hospital beds, complete with new 
mattresses, linens, and blankets, were moved 
into the ward room. 


The Plant Physician’s office was redecorated 
and refurnished with modern steel-gray office 
furniture. The nurses received matching desks 
and filing cabinets. The treatment room was 
completely refurnished with new foam rubber 
cushioned chairs, white porcelain treatment cab- 
inets and stands, new scales and sterilizers; and 
an automatic time clock for stamping first aid 
slips was purchased. A refrigerator was installed 
for convenience in storing vaccines and other 
perishable drugs. Oxygen was piped into the 
ward room adjacent to the emergency bed and a 
portable oxygen tank and mask was purchased 
for emergencies, such as electric shock, heart 
conditions, etc. Last, but not least, the entire 
dispensary was air conditioned. 


The nurses and employees were so pleased 
with the appearance and increased comfort of 
the dispensary that suggestions for other im- 
provements were submitted. One nurse sug- 
gested that free health and safety literature be 
made available to the employees; as a result, a 
reading rack was installed. During the past 


year, free Polio and Asiatic Flu shots were made 
available to the employees on a voluntary basis; 
all employees were given the opportunity of 
having a Chest X-Ray made on company time. 

Several years have elapsed since the remod- 
eling was completed. Cooperation between the 
nurses, doctor, employees, and supervision was 
never better. The nurses are doing a com- 
mendable job; their morale is high. The re- 
modeling of this first aid section was well worth 
the time, money and effort expended. If your 
first aid personnel are slipping in efficiency, 
their morale ebbing, and cooperation between 
supervision and first aid isn’t what it should be; 
take a look at your physical facilities. Are they 
everything that you expect when you enter a 
private hospital or doctor’s office and personally 
foot the bill? If not, take another look before 
it is too late. 





How NOT to Get a Job 


“Many applicants are their own worst ene- 
mies,” says Richard M. Cox, employment super- 
visor of the National Lead Company, one of 
four personnel experts quoted in an article I find 
in the February American Legion Monthly. 
Continues Mr. Cox: “Their approach to job pros- 
pecting is difficult to understand. Sometimes 
they seem to plan ways to antagonize, irritate, 
or embarrass prospective employers. Take the 
case of the woman who applied for a secretarial 
position with our company. She refused to fill 
out an employment application form unless she 
were hired or assured employment beforehand. 
In her loudly expressed opinion, no company 
had the right to pry into her personal life via 
the employment application, nor expect her to 
spend her valuable time filling out such a form. 
She said she encountered this practice every- 
where she went, but was unable to see the value 
of it.” Mr. Cox mentioned “the young female 
applicant who displayed her abundant physical 
charms so obviously that it would have been 
embarrassing to have hired her.” The other con- 
tributors added to the list of ways not to get a 
job, in an article which could be real helpful to 
many applicants you have known. Hz. M. T. 





As You Were Saying— 


THE MAN IN MANAGEMENT 


EFERRING TO THE ten statements to be an- 

swered Yes or No which appear on our 
inside first cover page, the author of the Harper 
book “The Man in Management,” Lynde C. 
Steckle, says: 


For each “no” answer you have given, look 
into your basic attitudes about people. The facts 
are that each of the above statements should evoke 
an affirmative response if your attitudes generally 
are on the positive side. To the extent, therefore, 
that you have made negative answers, to that extent 
it will be difficult for you to stress positives in your 
interpersonal relations. 

Suppose we consider these statements indi- 
vidually and show why positive attitudes are in- 
dicated by affirmative answers. 

1. People seldom take advantage of the leader 
who shows compassion and understanding. We ad- 
mit at once that some people will take such ad- 
vantage at some times. However, we are betting 
probabilities and the odds are that understanding 
and compassion will get you more coéperation over 
the long pull than they will make you a mark for 
the sharpshooter. Studies have shown that under- 
standing supervisors obtain more production than 
do the “chew-out” experts. 

2. A manager should be very considerate of 
the feelings of his subordinates. Consideration does 
not mean weakness, softness, or fear. Nor does it 
mean coddling or spoon-feeding. It means only the 
sensitivity to and the interest in the inner needs of 
your fellow worker that characterizes the “you- 
oriented” manager. A question arises: “Should a 
manager be as considerate of his people as a farmer 
is of his horse or a machine operator of his ma- 
chine?” 

3. Good supervisors benefit more from train- 
ing than poor supervisors. If you think a moment, 
you will realize the truth in this statement. Sup- 
posing you had two groups of employees—one 
group has demonstrated interest, willingness to 
learn, and productivity, while the other group has 
shown interest only in “getting by.” If you wished 
to give some presupervisory training to your peo- 
ple, which group would you select to be so trained? 
Furthermore, this statement implies that at least 


double effort should be spent on the “poor” super- 
visor if his effectiveness is to be increased. 

4. Managers should usually consult with their 
subordinates before acting. Of course, if you are 
a manager in any real sense, you rather auto- 
matically do this. Ask yourself: “What do you do 
when you are faced with a problem?” Is it not a 
fact that you talk it over with your people in your 
effort to “get the facts”? This is consultation. 
Moreover, you certainly have learned that if your 
subordinates are brought into a problem early in 
the game, they are more likely to go along with 
your decision about it. 

5. People do not need to be supervised closely 
in order to show productivity. In any functional 
team, each player becomes his own inspector in 
effect. It also is known that general (broad and 
people-oriented) supervision is more effective than 
specific (narrow and technically-oriented) super- 
vision. The evidence indicates clearly that close 
supervision is associated with low productivity 
while general supervision is associated with high 
productivity. 

6. Extra credit and recognition should not be 
reserved for the high producer. In your actual prac- 
tice you do not reserve extra recognition for your 
high producers. Many times you have given a rela- 
tively poor producer words of encouragement so 
that he may not become completely discouraged. 
While it is true that high producers should get the 
most credit, those who do not measure up to the 
top standard should also get their share. 

7. The more frequently a worker's production 
is checked, the less likely he is to increase his pro- 
ductivity. Remember how you resent what you 
consider to be snooping or interference? Other peo- 
ple feel the same way, you know. While a certain 
amount of checking is essential, the manager who 
checks rather constantly is saying to his people: 
“I do not trust you to perform with any ade- 
quacy” and he is admitting that he cannot delegate 
to any effective degree. 

8. Subordinates frequently should be encour- 
aged to make suggestions. When your people feel 
free to present their own ideas about things, at 
least three things happen: 

a. They are stimulated to find better ways. 
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4. A premium is placed on initiative. 


¢. Pride in group work is fostered. 


g. No manager should have absolute authority 
on the job. First of all, no man can have absolute 
authority in any area within our culture. All of us 
find limitations placed upon our authority by our 
subordinates to some degree and by superiors to 
a much greater degree. If you feel need for “ab- 
solute authority,” you are a dictator at heart and 
you probably need sensations of power to bolster 
a basically weak self-esteem. 


10. A manager should always talk over job 
changes with those concerned before putting the 
changes into effect. You are aware of the values in 
explanation. Talking things over in advance of 
their advent reduces antagonism and makes the 
road easier because of the sense of participation 
imparted to the group involved. Remember that 
it is “natural” for people to resist change—the 
status quo always is familiar and friendly—and 
hence the greater the reduction of the “shock 
effect” the greater the likelihood that change will 
be accepted. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. John B. Coyle, who has had various posi- 
tions in Personnel with the Burroughs Corporation 
and now is coordinating personnel policies through- 
out their field offices in this country and Canada is 
permitting us to quote from a talk he gave before 
the National Secretaries Association meeting at the 
University of Detroit in April. 

Communism, socialism, capitalism and just 
about all of the other “isms” in our vocabulary to- 
day, seem to have at least one thing in common. 
None of them mean the same thing to everyone. 

Professionalism is no exception. It is a term 
which is applied to athletes, secretaries, gamblers, 
entertainers, salesmen, doctors, lawyers, prize- 
fighters, and school teachers. 

Along with a definition of professionalism, the 
requirements for professional recognition also cover 
a broad range. An amateur athlete may become 
professional overnight merely by signing a con- 
tract to accept money for playing his game. A 
medical doctor, on the other hand, must complete 
an extensive course of advanced study, develop 
special skills, be licensed by the State, and take an 
oath of allegiance to a code of ethics to become a 
professional. Between these extremes are a wide 
variety of requirements for recognition as a pro- 
fessional in such occupations as journalism, educa- 
tion, politics, government and business. 

The important question for us in business, 
however, is not who is a professional, or what are 
the requirements for professional status—but 
rather, it is what kinds of activities shall we encour- 
age and support to improve every phase of business 
management? 

Among the many activities worthy of our 
attention, of course, are those being undertaken by 


men in various occupations to “professionalize” 
themselves. 


There are, of course, some groups in business 
whose status and contribution are well established. 
Our Attorneys, Industrial Physicians, Certified Ac- 
countants, Registered Nurses, Professional Engi- 
neers, Executive Secretaries, and Chartered Life 
Insurance Underwriters, are examples. Other 
groups are now going through a period of growth, 
and are wrestling with the kinds of problems which 
the established groups had to overcome in their 
development. Public Relations and Personnel Ad- 
ministration are examples of fields in which this 
struggle can be observed. 


The established groups have attained their 
status and are able to make their contribution 
through advanced study in a specialized field of 
knowledge, the development of superior skills, 
subscription to a code of ethics, and certification by 
some organization established to examine and 
evaluate their competence. These are the four basic 
and fundamental characteristics of the plans which 
have been evolved to “professionalize” people in 
these established fields. Certainly, the standards 
are variable and the systems probably have the 
normal weaknesses associated with the human 
frailties of men, but the plans themselves are built 
upon this four-cornered foundation. 


If industry is serious in its desire to separate 
the men from the boys in management, and to 
progress from management by experience to man- 
agement by professional standards, one way in 
which this may be done is through encouragement 
and direction to these groups along the following 
lines. 
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1. Support the activities of any business groups 
who are attempting to accumulate a body of 
knowledge suitable for advanced study in their 
respective fields. 


Encourage the elevation of ethical codes to the 
level of Moral Standards. Ethical codes, in 
most instances, merely reflect the mores of a 
society, and the business conduct which may be 
approved by limited groups at some particular 
time. A very wise man once said that the 
greatest dangers to our society are—knowledge 
without character, science without humanity, 
worship without sacrifice, pleasure without 
conscience, marriage without love, wealth with- 
out work, politics without principle, and busi- 


ness without morality. If these are funda- 
mentally true, the direction for businessmen is 
clear. 

Promote the professionalization of businessmen 
by giving due recognition to professional at- 
tainment in Executive Selection. 

Assist various groups in their endeavor to de- 
velop systems of certification. While any sys- 
tem will admittedly have inherent weaknesses, 
and perhaps limited reliability, they can repre- 
sent an improvement over the present situa- 
tion, and management can have greater assur- 
ance than it presently has, of the competence of 
men who are entrusted with such serious re- 
sponsibilities as executive management in our 
business organizations. 


DEMOCRACY IN BUSINESS 


Tom Spates, our Editorial Chairman, is an 
illustrious example of a personnel man who be- 
came a college professor. We know of another 
person who has combined these careers: Earl G. 
Planty, Executive Counselor with Johnson and 
Johnson of New Brunswick, New Jersey for 
twelve years, 1943-55, is now Professor of Man- 
agement, College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois. 


While he was at Johnson and Johnson, he 
found time to help establish executive develop- 
ment programs at many universities. One re- 
lated activity was the school for presidents he 
organized in Chile, South America. Each June 
at Buck Hill, Pennsylvania, he directs a high- 
level executive program which he calls the 
Senior Seminar in Management. 


We have abstracted a few paragraphs from 
a recent talk he gave to a management group. 


“Free enterprise is not something estab- 
lished irrevocably by law. It is a way of life, 
made dear and useful and permanent by its 
practice—through all areas of our society. 


In business, freedom and enterprise are 
stimulated or thwarted by the working rela- 
tions, by the climate, that the manager builds in 
office, lab or shop. Some managers build cli- 


mates where men are expected to think and act 
for themselves in their jobs and in their work 
groups. Other managers by their own actions 
build, or permit climates to continue, where 
standards, rules, and restrictions govern almost 
every thought and action. Such climates reduce 
employee responsibility to following specific, 
oftentimes detailed plans, dictated in many cases 
by strangers operating at a distance from the 
work itself. The offense is compounded when 
the specifications for behavior are enforced im- 
personally, if not rigidly, by an aloof supervisor 
upon an employee doing an already simple and 
repetitive task. Such a bare climate forbids the 
employee from taking anything but a limited 
responsibility for his work, his company and its 
welfare. 

Many think that business cannot continue 
to exist as we know it today unless more and 
more ways are found to bring the essentials of 
democracy into the workplace. Fortunately, the 
principles of democracy do not require that such 


business functions as financing, expansion or cur- 
tailment of production, and hiring be decided 
upon by vote of the majority. However, the fact 
that by nature we must be authoritarian in some 
matters makes it imperative that we be more 
democratic in those business matters where em- 
ployee participation is appropriate. Nothing is 
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more fundamental to democracy than a manage- 
ment where the ideas of subordinates are given 
prompt, sympathetic and realistic hearing fol- 
lowed by such action as is desirable. 


Men who do not live free and enterprising 


lives in their own daily jobs can hardly be ex- 
pected to demand and defend such freedoms 
for others, for the society at large.” 


TECHNICAL PERFECTION vs. 
HUMAN IMPERFECTION 


“Human problems of production have taken 
the forefront of management emphasis replacing 
the technical problems of the previous era,” 
writes Joseph Glasser, Department of Industrial 
Engineering at the University of Connecticut. 

The growth of the union movement has 
forced management to look at its labor force in 
a different light. Workers cannot be considered 
as another of the inanimate factors of produc- 
tion needed by the industrial enterprise. 

Technical perfection in the solution of man- 
agement problems can bring many difficulties 
because of the human imperfection that exists 
in the industrial environment. Managements 
have found it necessary to compromise this tech- 
nical perfection so that satisfactory worker ad- 
justment can be achieved. An example may 
make this clear. When the human factor is 
given no consideration, a plant layout may be 
devised which will achieve technical perfection 
on the basis of all well-known and accepted 
principles and practices. The revision of the 
facilities by this plan will reduce excessive han- 
dling and movement of goods in process so that 
twice as much production should be able to be 
accomplished. After considerable expense is in- 
curred because of down-time on machines and 
the movement of them in accordance with the 
plans of the engineering staff, the management 
may find that not only has production not 
doubled, but there may be practically no in- 
crease in output at all. Here then, is a tech- 
nically perfect plan which has failed because 
it neglected to consider the human factors af- 
fected by this change. It might be interesting to 
surmise the human relations problems which 
could possibly have caused this occurrence. 


The failure of management to inform its 
workers that a plant layout revision is contem- 
plated may result in uncertainty developing 
among the workers. They may feel that man- 
agement is attempting to reduce the work force 
by this move. Consequently, the informal or- 
ganization, among the workers, voluntarily 
agrees to restrict production to its previous level. 

A revision of the plant layout may materi- 
ally alter the pattern of the social interaction of 
the work force. The resentment, which is en- 
gendered by this action of management, will 
cause the workers to restrict their productivity 
as their means of retaliation. 

In both of these instances, the human fal- 
libilities of both management and the workers 
have caused an otherwise technically perfect 
program to be unsuccessful. The imperfection of 


human mannerisms can negate any manage- 
ment technique no matter how perfect its for- 
mulation. It is necessary for management to 
give due consideration to the human relations 
aspects to achieve successful operations of the 
enterprise. 





“Our ancestors willingly accepted priva- 
tion to be free of bondage. We willingly 
accept the yoke of government for the 
promise of a full belly and easy life; but 
there is a much-quoted aphorism on gov- 
ernment which, while it is by no means a 
complete or perfect truth, deserves careful 
consideration by our legislators in their 
lawmaking and by us in the demands we 
make upon our legislators: That govern- 
ment governs best which governs least.” 


—Rehobeth Beach, Del., Coast Press 
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Of the more than 200 companies represented on 
IRN’s Panel, 65% have formal testing programs 
for job applicants—half of these have been in- 
stituted within the past five years. 


Most report that the scope of their testing has in- 
creased, with intelligence tests the most widely 
used for all types of job applicants, including 
middle management. 


Detailed data on who is tested, what types of tests 
are used, what industrial relations/personnel ex- 
ecutives think of tests and testing were also pro- 
vided by the Panel. 


The findings of the Industrial Relations News 
Leadership Panel, a group selected as representa- 
tive of the entire profession, are reported each 
month in IRN. 


Panel findings constitute only one phase of IRN’s 
expert, concise coverage of events in the fast- 
moving field of industrial relations/personnel. 


IRN’s editors make person-to-person contact with 
executives and authorities in the field, monitor 
more than 800 publications, check reports from 
NLRB, BLS, and other government agencies, uni- 
versities, foundations, and professional groups. 
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® Send INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS for the next 52 weeks, and there- 
after until cancelled. As a new subscriber, I understand that you will send me, free, 
a durable REFERENCE BINDER for my weekly copies. In addition, the annual 
subscription rate of $36 ($45 outside U.S. and Canada) includes personal copies of 


C payment enclosed [) bill me ‘ bill my firm [) enter my subscription for 2 years at $66 


Objective: To brief you, week by week, on what is 
happening in your field, what ideas other com- 
panies are using, what news is breaking outside 
the industrial relations/personnel field that may 
be of value to you. 


e You get this information in an easy-to-absorb 
form: a weekly newsletter that requires just 12 
minutes of your reading time. 


e Each month you get an information bonus: 
IRN’s monthly Special Report covering develop- 
ments in labor and analyses of new and useful 
data. This, too, takes just 12 minutes to read. 


e Every issue of IRN, every Special Report is 
dollars-and-cents oriented, designed to give you in- 
formation that can save your company money. 


This complete news service costs less per week 
than most executives spend for cigarettes. And its 
yearly subscription price of $36 is refundable in 
full if you decide to cancel during the first three 
months. 


The important news, useful ideas, Leadership 
Panel findings, Special Reports: Make sure you 
get this valuable executive information by send- 
ing your subscription nowto W 
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“Unions in America, A Britis View,” by B. C. 
Roberts. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University. June, 1959, 130 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Roberts (visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor at Princeton and Reader in Industrial 
Relations in the London School) has put to- 
gether a brief informative and extremely stimu- 
lating book having to do with the present status 
of trade unionism in the United States, and 
drawing some interesting comparisons with the 
labor movement in Great Britain. These parallel 
views add much to an understanding of trends 
in both countries. 

Only an outsider could see us quite so 
clearly. Only a very competent and knowl- 
edgeable outsider could deal with his subject 
matter so deftly and with so many valid insights. 
The work is indeed most suggestive, and I can 
find no significant quarrel with Roberts’ major 
conclusions. In fact, they tend to confirm or 
strengthen many opinions which I (and I 
daresay many other students of contemporary 
labor affairs) have been in the process of form- 
ing. 

Take, for example, the notorious contro- 
versy about creeping (wage-push) inflation. 
(Professor Roberts doesn’t seek to evade any of 
the current controversies!) Here we learn that, 
from an international standpoint, perhaps we 
have had too little inflation; that the amount 
of inflation we are experiencing has occurred 
largely as a result of our determination to mini- 
mize unemployment; that prices have risen the 
least where unions have been the most “pushy,” 
and the most in weakly organized sectors of 
the economy. Our central problem, of course, 
is to reconcile a full-employment objective with 
a high level of economic growth. “The choice, 
then, that would seem to lie before America, 
and for that matter, Britain and other countries, 
is between using the classical, but clearly rather 
clumsy instruments of fiscal and monetary 


policies alone or in conjunction with wage, price 
and other controls over capital and consump- 
tion expenditure.” The alternatives are to ac- 
cept for ourselves a less rapid rate of progress 
(despite the Russians!) or a (politically in- 
tolerable) burden of unemployment. Even the 
prosecution of a national wage policy produces, 
out of sheer political necessity, a “wage drift.” 

Moving to another area, corruption of labor 
officials in this country is not so much an out- 
growth of unionism as it is a manifestation of 
our willingness to tolerate dishonesty in a so- 
ciety in which the “cash nexus” plays such a 
predominant role. Walter Reuther becomes the 
symbol of integrity and moral dynamic; Hoffa, 
the proponent of cynical but successful “bread- 
and-butter unionism.” “In the choice between 
the type of leadership offered by James Hoffa 
and that offered by Walter Reuther,” Roberts 
states, “it may well be that the American worker 
as well as the American employer would prefer 
the former.” Yet there is still some chance that 
the labor movement will embrace a_ broader 
concept of unionism in which there is room for 
idealism. AFL—CIO top leaders have sought 
to move in this direction. We may look for in- 
creased activity in the political arena. The old 
concept of rewarding friends and _ punishing 
enemies is giving way to commitments in sup- 
port of the Democratic party. Only the South- 
ern democrats stand in the way of the same kind 
of alignment in this country—Conservatives and 
Labor Party—as that which presently exists in 
Britain. Conceding that unions could be too 
powerful in terms of their political influence, 
Roberts concludes that “by comparison with the 
power exercised in the past on the behavior of 
governments by business and associated groups, 
the influence which the unions wield is still 
below the critical level.” 

Another problem is that of democracy 
within the union structure itself. There are 
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logical explanations for the current trend away 
from democratic control. Legislation is needed, 
along with internal union policies (ethical prac- 
tices) to encourage democracy. 

So far as strikes and bargaining patterns go, 
there is much more national bargaining in 
Britain than here, but we seem to be moving 
in the same direction. Fewer work stoppages 
grow out of negotiations abroad, and Roberts 
anticipates that strikes will occur less frequently 
in this country as industry becomes more capital- 
intensive. Many more strikes occur abroad than 
in the U.S. on matters of shop practice. Our 
type of grievance procedure, with its terminus 
in binding arbitration, is not common in Britain. 
On the other hand, British works committees 
(not necessarily union-connected) promote bet- 
ter cooperation and communication between 
workers and management than we often have, 
and there is less to-do about management pre- 
rogatives and more creative participation in deci- 
sion-making. Roberts feels co-determination or, 
more likely, a modest trend in this direction, 
will occur even here as time moves on. 

These are just a few of the areas Roberts 
touches upon in a booklet well worth the scant 
effort required to peruse it. One would like 
to use it to promote self-examining discussions 
between top-level management and labor peo- 
ple, perhaps at some kind of national forum or 
seminar. 

Joun W. Seysoip 


“A Morar Puitosopy For MANAGEMENT” by 
Benjamin M. Selekman. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York 1959. pp. XII, 219. 
$6.00. 


Like Dean Teele, who writes the Fore- 
word, “I am glad that Professor Selekman has 
written this book.” It is not for me completely 
satisfying but it lays before us the elements of a 
critical problem and some of the approaches to 
answers. It shows the moral confrontations of 
today’s managers in a realistic light, in an his- 
torical perspective, and in a contemporary view 
of the implications of some of our tensions and 
recent institutional developments. 
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From all of this the author comes out for 
and to an economic “constitutionalism,” although 
this “by itself is not enough. Justice and equity 
must be carried beyond the requirements of the 
letter ... human values cannot be ignored with- 
out peril.” 


I wish that Professor Selekman had essayed 
to amplify both in philosophic and economic 
terms more fully on the actual phrases, “moral 
philosophy” and “moral values.” There is danger 
that they will be read as all things to all men. 
In his recent “A Philosophy of Administration” 
Professor Marshall E. Dimock elaborates upon 
the claims of “creative growth” as being reason- 
ably central in a philosophic and moral sense. 
As I read him, the present author does not be- 
come that particular, although even the Dimock 
phrase requires interpretation also. 


There are an unusually large number of 
astute comments as the theme unfolds—on con- 
flict, productivity, inflation, power, unionism— 
to name by no means all. And they are all of- 
fered from an informed, realistic not to say 


idealistic point of view. 


The conclusion reached is that “what is 
needed now is a maturing of the experience of 
the past quarter-century into a complete realiza- 
tion that business, labor, and government are 
engaged in a permanent coalition, a combined 
operation to fulfill the destiny of the moral as 
well as the material greatness promised at the 
beginning of the nation.” My one reservation 
is that more might helpfully have been presented 
as to wherein “moral greatness” in our time lies 
in terms which are at once operational and 
spiritually articulate. Some further considera- 
tion of the nature of human nature and of our 
intrinsic self-actualizing selfhood might well 
have driven home the author’s important thesis 
with stronger impact. 


This apart, here is a book eminently worth 
reading by managers and even more valuably 
by the oncoming students of management who 
will have to face the problem of more fully 
moralizing managerial performance. 


Orpway TEAD 
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Tue Executive Interview: A Bridge to People. 
By Benjamin Balinsky and Ruth Burger. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1959. 209 pages. $4.00. 


The blurb on the jacket cover says: 
“Through concrete examples of modern tech- 
niques in interviewing, this practical manual 
shows executives how they can improve their 
skills in selecting employees, merit rating, coun- 
seling, and industrial relations.” The emphasis 
above should be on “executives.” The book 
should certainly be interesting and helpful to 
supervisors as minor executives, but most of the 
instruction is intended for the higher executive, 
the department head, the president himself. The 
authors say in the preface: “This book picks up 
where all the others leave off. It does not repeat 
the standardized rules that have long been the 
routine of the employment office, nor does it 
confuse the executive’s role with that of the 
therapist. Rather, it translates the wealth of data 
that has been heretofore the exclusive possession 
of the clinician into the language of the executive 
and the normal problems of the business scene.” 


The reader could not have quarreled if the 
book had been titled “Human Relations for 
Executives” or “Communication for Executives,” 
but there seems to be a current tendency to call 
a talk between two people—a discussion, a con- 
versation, a problem-solving session or meeting 
—an “interview.” So, if you have an idea that 
an interview must be an exciting new device for 
executives’ use, disabuse yourself of that notion. 
The titles of the first three chapters bring you 
back to earth: 1) The Art of Communication; 
2) Perception in Communication; 3) The Bar- 
riers to Communication. Other chapters are 
called: 5) The Art of Asking Questions; 6) The 
Role of Listening in the Interview; 8) Progress 
Review and Merit Rating; 9) The Art of Con- 
structive Criticism; 10) Counseling in Industry; 
12) Keeping Control of Controversy; 14) 
Closing the Interview; and 15) Summary and 
Epilogue. All of these matters, and others, are 
treated as skillfully as I have ever seen it done, 
and I can’t imagine the executive (or the super- 
visor) who couldn’t get a great deal of insight 
and help from it. 


To my mind, a “sample evaluation inter- 
view” on pages 110 to 119 might be worth the 
whole price of admission to many a manager. 
It shows how a vice president handled a prob- 
lem with a sales manager—leading the latter to 
see for himself in what ways he could improve, 
and what he needed to do to effect the improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Balinsky is associate professor of psy- 
chology at the Baruch School, City College of 
New York, and Ruth Burger is editor of the 
Management Division, Research Institute of 
America. Together they have given us a splen- 
did piece of work. 

Harrison TERRELL 


Reapincs Iv Human Retartions. Edited by Keith 
Davis and William G. Scott. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1959. 473 pages. $6.50. 


To the personnel man or woman who wants 
to review the best that’s been written in the past 
few years in books and magazines about human 
relations, this is a goldmine. It is decidedly not 
a book that you can romp through in a few 
hours, or even in a couple of long sittings. 
Rather, it’s a book that you can open up almost 
anywhere and enjoy for fifteen minutes, a half- 
hour or more when you have the opportunity. 
It presents 43 complete articles from periodicals, 
and 20 short selections from articles and books. 
The articles are said to have been selected for 
readability as well as content. The articles “are 
taken from a wide variety of sources and include 
many periodicals not ordinarily consulted by 
students in management-oriented human rela- 
tions courses.” They are mostly free of “technical 
jargon.” 

The editors say: “In our selection of articles 
we have emphasized the philosophy, concepts 
and principles of human relations rather than 
techniques. In this fast-developing subject, a 
discussion limited to techniques would soon be- 
come out of date. On the other hand, we have 
stressed practical management-oriented articles 
along with philosophy, because human relations 
must finally be practiced in order to become 
reality.” 





So far I have got only to page 55, half-way 
through a piece by Douglas M. McGregor on 
“The Human Side of Enterprise.” But already 
I have marked many passages in pieces by such 
authors as Bursk, Drucker, Roethlisberger, 
Planty, Burling, Drury and Whyte, besides 
McGregor, which I want to read again more 
closely and add to my storehouse. 

If you enjoy such collections as much as I do, 
don’t miss this one. The “goldmine” analogy 
is not too extravagant. 

Harrison TERRELL 





A CuristmMAs THOUGHT 
Dear Reader: 


Suppose you couldn’t have your own copy of 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL every month! You’d miss it, 
wouldn’t you? What would you miss most? 


Would it be Editor-to-Reader with its thought- 
provoking commentary on this and that in person- 
neldom? Or the delightful showcase of meaty ar- 
ticles from which to choose? Maybe you like most 
those paragraphs from here and there that you find 
under As You were Saying. Most everybody wants 
to keep up to date on reading so they go for the 
book reviews and the selections from Other Maga- 
zine Menus. If you’re research minded you like 
Margaret Moore’s department on personnel re- 
search. And, of course, everybody wants to know 
what’s going on among personnel folks—so they 
turn to Dorothy Bonnell’s Across the Editor’s Desk 
to read reports on local association doings, confer- 
ences and courses, new publications—and, oh so 
many of you seem to like her bright review of com- 
pany magazines. What do you like most? Write 
and tell us. 

There’s something in P/J for every man and 
woman who is actively working with people on the 
job. Have you thought that some of your friends 
in personnel would be interested, too? Not in look- 
ing over your shoulder, but in having his or her 
own subscription to P/J! What a wonderful 
thought for a Christmas Gift! And here’s an easy 
way you can make a number of such gifts this year. 


If you are a subscriber send us the names and 
addresses (title, if any, and company connection, 
too) together with $2.00 for each and we will send 
them a trial subscription to PersonNEL JourNat for 
five issues. If you are a reader but not a subscriber, 
you can take advantage of this special offer, too. 

Better do it now! Send names and addresses 
of people to whom you want to send PErsonNEL 
Journat as a Christmas Gift, together with $2.00 
for each subscription, to THE PersonNeL JouRNAL, 
P. O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Get help 
every day 
from this 
big 
reference 
volume of 
funda- 
mentals, 
policies, 
facts, 
methods, 
working 
data, and 
examples! 


New methods and facts 
that PAY OFF 
in employee management 





HANDBOOK of 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
and LABOR RELATIONS 











By Dale Yoder and H. G. Heneman, Jr., Industrial 
Relations Center, and Jehn G. Turnbull, School of 
Business Administration, all of the University of 
Minnesota; and C. Hareld Stone, Central Romana 
Corp., La Romana, Dominican Republic. 


1216 pages; 5% x 8; illustrated; $12.50 


Here at last in one practical, encyclopedic book is 
a vast storehouse of sound fundamentals and adapt- 
able new methods of employee management. 


For personnel and industrial relations staffs, man- 
agement men, supervisors, or union officials, this book 
puts at your fingertips the newest practices and basic 
principles of good management of manpower—both 
individual employees and unions. It answers more 
than 1,000 prime questions, from recruitment to re- 
tirement, drawing upon hundreds of ideas proved 
successful, plus latest scientific techniques. 


25 books-in-one, fully documented and illustrated, its 25 sec- 
tions help you solve problems in such areas as— 


e@ Wage and salary administration @ Profit —_ @ Per- 
sonnel staff ratios @ Bargaining philosophies @ Budgeting 
costs of an employee management program that pays of. 
Employee relations jobs @ Labor and employment relations 
policy @ Management—union or labor relations @ Determin- 
ing manpower requirements @ Manpower in organization and 
reorganization @ Selection, placement, induction @ Promo- 
tion, transfer, separation @ Executive or management de- 
velopment @ Communications @ Morale @ Ratings @ Records, 
audits, etc. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., Dept. Pj-10 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 36 

Send me the Yoder et al. Handbook of Personnel Management 
and Labor Relations for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will (check one) () send $12.50, plus few cents 
for delivery costs, or () $6.50 in 10 days and $6.00 s month. 
Otherwise, I will return books postpaid. (We pay delivery 
costs if you remit with this coupon—same return privilege.) 
(Print) 
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Address... 
i veietstorcceneicnne 


Position 
For price and terms outside U.8., 
write McGraw-Hill Inti., WN. Y. C. 
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ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Tue Worx Days or Two Executives. By C. 
Northcote Parkinson in the July 26th issue of the 
New York Times Sunday magazine. This able 
critic of bureaucracy, known as the author of the 
law “work expands to fill the time allotted”; in this 
sparkling article, describes the work days of two 
executives. 

One is the type who looks over every com- 
munication (including government publications) 
himself and dictates an answer to all letters and 
memorandums. What with telephone interruptions 
and other calls for assistance including a daily staff 
meeting which consumes an hour or more, it takes 


him all day to clear his desk of paper. 


The other has a rule that fifty letters must be 
dealt with by 9:15. He often replies in his own 
handwriting, usually a few words at the foot of 
the document. His staff meeting lasts for ten 
minutes and then he begins long distance calls 
which he has found go through more quickly at 
that time. By ten o'clock he leaves his desk for a 
leisurely tour of the factory or a visit to a branch 
office—always planned for ahead and never can- 
celled. If he stays away over night, he calls his as- 
sistant at exactly 9:20 in the morning and in a few 
minutes answers the questions that no one else can. 

Mr. Parkinson says if there is a moral it is 
that people matter more than systems. The ac- 
companying cartoon says, “Must a business man be 
confronted each morning with a torrent of paper?” 





Rutes or Conpuct For Executives. We are grate- 
ful to our good friend, Mr. William M. Passano, 
president of Waverly Press, Inc., Mount Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland, for per- 
mission to reprint the following article, which 
appeared in a recent issue of their house magazine, 
THE KALENDS. Might make good reading for 


today’s executives: 


Twenty-two years ago a memorandum 
was sent to our executives requesting that 
certain rules of conduct be followed in the 
interest of conserving time and energy. These 
rules are just as pertinent today as they were 
in 1936 and since they are at times breached 
as often as they are followed, they are re- 
printed herewith for the guidance of the 
executive group. 


1. Do not hesitate to make decisions in 
matters coming under your authority. Don’t 
feel that you have to talk things over with 
somebody else. 

2. Don’t waste time talking about things 
that have been done correctly. 


3. Don’t discuss the incidental happenings 
of the day unless some worthwhile improve- 
ment is needed. 


4. Write memorandums rather than have 
personal interviews whenever possible. The 
memorandum does not interrupt and the time 
of writing is usually less than the time of 
talking. 

5. When two people are engaged do not 
interrupt unless it is a matter of necessity. 
Do not stand around and wait. If you must 
interrupt say so and get it over with. 

6. A telephone call requesting an inter- 
view will elimniate the possibility of a trip 
for nothing. 

7. Attempt to accumulate as many things 
as possible so that one interview will cover 
a number of points rather than stringing 
them out throughout the day. 


8. Remember that you may be anxious to 
get a matter cleaned up, but the other fellow 
may be just as anxious to continue concentra- 
tion on something else. 

9. Don’t start discussions, don’t even ask 
questions, in the hall or on the stairs. Snap 
judgment is usually not accurate. See a man 


at his desk. 


10. Don’t use the other fellow’s desk or 
chair. He invariably comes in and you have 
to move anyway. 

11. Don’t tell about the traffic accident or 
the new joke unless you are sure that the 
other fellow can afford the time as well as 
you can. 

12. Don’t do your thinking out loud. A 
matter should be thoroughly thought out be- 
fore discussing it with someone else. Usually 
when this is done discussion proves unneces- 
sary. 

13. Don’t get someone else to do your 
thinking for you and don’t let people pull 
that trick on you. 
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14. Stop just a minute and think before 
asking a question, running to the other fel- 
low, grabbing a telephone. Impetuosity is a 
childish trait after all. 

15. Don’t read other people’s mail. If a 
letter requires your attention it will be sent 
to you. 





Desx-Torp Guipe. Business Week of August 29, 
1959, describes a handy, top-of-the-desk answer for 
the busy executive who is trying to determine pre- 
vailing labor-relations practices. It is called the 
Management-Labor Relations Handbook and _ is 
issued by Associated Industries of Cleveland. 

The article states that a total of 280 AIC 
affiliates, with more than 100,000 employees, pool 
information every year on topics ranging from 
aptitude tests to recreation programs in order to 
compile the handbook—an analysis of industrial 
relations practices. Because no single company or 
union dominates the Cleveland scene, AIC believes 
its findings are fairly typical for the nation as a 
whole. 

A brief summary of the AIC handbook shows: 

Earnings—The Cleveland manufacturing em- 


ployee earns an average $2.49 an hour (a weighted 
average). But hourly rates are tied to the size of the 
company, AIC reports. When companies employing 


over 1,000 workers are excluded, the average drops 
to $2.32. The average for companies employing 
fewer than 50 is $2.07. 

Pension—Pensions are basically a large-com- 
pany benefit, AIC found. Of companies with pen- 
sion plans, 114 pay the entire cost; 14 finance 
pensions on a contributory basis. 

Paid Holidays and Vacations—Paid holidays 
are increasing. In 1955, AIC found that only 20 
companies granted seven days off with pay; this 
year 155 companies will grant a seventh holiday. 

Cleveland employees are receiving their longest 
vacations yet; 157 companies grant 15-work-days’ 
vacation after 15 years service, and 145 companies 
grant 10 days after five years’ service. 

Insurance—The liberalization of existing insur- 
ance programs and wider adoption of such pro- 
grams is “clearly evident.” 

A majority of companies, AIC found now pay 
for group life insurance and sickness-and-accident 
protection. Close to one-half (133) pay the entire 
cost of Blue Cross hospitalization. Surgical benefits 
are provided by 121 firms. 

Another large bloc of companies split the cost 
of insured benefits with their employees. At 88 
companies, the cost of Blue Cross is shared; 69 also 
split expenses for coverage of dependents. Some 74 
require that employees share the cost of surgical 
benefits. 


About the Authors 


Horace Yarnell Bassett received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in mathematics from Franklin and 
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in Industrial Psychology at Illinois Institute of 
Technology since 1957. He is supervisor of Train- 
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Ryerson and Son Steel Service Company, and has 
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ber of the engineering staff of the Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee, manufacturers of tempera- 
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ods and time-study department, during the last 
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gram in the valve assembly department. Mr. Lane 
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Personnel Research 


EVALUATION OF TRAINING IN CREATIVE ProBLEM 
Sotvinc. By Arnold Meadow and Sidney J. 
Parnes, University of Buffalo. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 3, June 1959, 189- 
194. 

A. F. Osborn published in 1957 a book en- 
titled Applied Imagination describing a creative 
problem-solving method which has been widely 
employed in training programs in government 
and industry. This study was set up to deter- 
mine the value of a course at the University of 
Buffalo based on the procedures in Osborn’s 
textbook. The brainstorming principle and other 
similar methods were emphasized. Creativity is 
thought to be encouraged by separating the 
processes of hypothesis formation and the judi- 
cial evaluation of the hypotheses which are de- 
veloped. The authors sought to find out whether 
the methods employed in the course produced 
significant gains (1) in quantity of ideas, (2) in 
quality of ideas, and (3) in three personality 
variables—need achievement, dominance, and 
self-control. The literature in the field had sug- 
gested that these three variables tended to dis- 
criminate creative from non-creative individuals. 


The 54 experimental subjects were students 
at the school of business in Creative Problem 
Solving courses, and the control groups were 
students taking other courses in the same school. 
A battery of psychological tests made up of 11 
measures was used. They included the Thematic 
Apperception Test, California Psychological In- 
ventory, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, and 
the AC Test of Creative Ability. The tests were 
given in the regular classes at the beginning of 
the semester and repeated at the end. 

The results are given in tables which show 
the analysis of covariance between pre-post dif- 
ferences of the matched experimental and control 
groups. In genefal the experimental group 
showed significant gains on the two measures 
of quantity of ideas, and significant gains on 
three out of five measures of quality of ideas. 
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The students who had taken the Creative Prob- 
lem Solving course also showed higher domi- 
nance scores, but the differences between the 
experimental and control groups in need achieve- 
ment and self-control were not statistically sig- 
nificant. 


V a . , : 
ALIDITY OF THE EMPLOYMENT RECOMMENDATION 


QUESTIONNAIRE: II, Comparison wiTH Fiexp In- 
vesTIGATIONS. By Howard W. Goheen, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and James N. Mosel, George 
Washington University. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 12, No. 2, Summer 1959, 297-301. 


Previous studies had shown that the Employ- 
ment Recommendation Questionnaire (ERQ) 
had very little validity in predicting performance 
ratings in the skilled trades. This may be due to 
the fact that people have a bias in the direction 
of leniency which reduces the accuracy of the 
replies and also that the references offered by 
applicants are a selected group that can be relied 
upon to give only favorable information. Since 
the ERQ is a written form, the scope and type 
of information it yields is limited. Many em- 
ployers believe that personal interviews or tele- 
phone checks with a number of references, espe- 
cially those not suggested by the applicant, yield 
more valid information concerning the applicant. 

This study was undertaken by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. Experienced field in- 
vestigators conducted personal interviews on 109 
applicants for three professional jobs. The jobs 
were economist, budget examiner, and training 
officer. At least three, and sometimes more, 
persons were questioned in regard to each appli- 
cant. The ERQ’s had been submitted before the 
beginning of the field interviews. The field in- 
vestigators prepared complete case reports which 
were largely confined to objective reporting of 
interviewee remarks. 

In general the investigation tended to give 
different impressions of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions from those derived from the ERQ’s. In 
seven cases out of the 109 the candidates were 
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clearly ineligible for employment, and showed 
evidence of such things as alcoholism, gross in- 
competence, etc. The ERQ did not detect these 
cases. These findings are admittedly limited, 
but they call attention to the tendency to under- 
report deviant and disqualifying features in let- 
ters of recommendation. 


Tue PsycHoLocist as AN INSTRUMENT OF PRE- 
piction. By Arne Trankell, Stockholm Univer- 
sity, Sweden. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 43, No. 3, June 1959, 170-175. 

This article is a plea for a combination of 
statistical prediction based on standardized tests 
and the clinical approach of a psychologist who 
is familiar with the tests and the job for which 
the prediction is to be made. The author re- 
ports his use of this combined approach in the 
selection of pilots for the Scandinavian Airlines 
System. 

During the years 1951-56 a total of 780 ex- 
perienced flyers applied for pilot jobs in the SAS 
and were examined. A job analysis of the func- 
tions performed by an airline pilot produced a 
list of 14 assessment variables, such as, “self- 
reliance,” “inductive intelligence,” “panic re- 
sistance,” and “motor skill.” Standardized tests 
were used to measure some of the variables, and 
the author devised special procedures to be used 
in individual examinations for the others. The 
tests were given by two or three psychologists 
who also conducted interviews with the candi- 
dates. The standardized test results were often 
used as starting points in the individual exami- 
nations. Low test results were looked on with 
suspicion and checked by discussion before the 
ratings were made on each of the assessment 
variables. The final decision about hiring an 
applicant was made at a meeting of the psycholo- 
gists who had examined the applicant. 

During the period studied 363 of the 780 
applicants were accepted for training as co-pilots. 
During or after the training period 29 of these 
men were dismissed for incompetence or unsatis- 
factory performance. The validity of this selec- 
tion system is clearly shown in a comparison 
between the original ratings of the dismissed 
pilots and the remaining ones. 


»” “ 


An ordinary selection system using a test 
battery is altogether statistical and is based on a 
combination of weighted scores. It has the ad- 
vantage of being quick and inexpensive. In 
contrast the system described here is more of a 
craftsman’s job. The tests serve as tools for an 
individual assessment and the result depends on 
the examiner’s capacity to make use of these 
tools. The synthesis of a statistical and a clinical 
approach seems to be justified by its results. 


Seir-Percertions oF First-Lever Supervisors 
witH Upper-MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL AND WITH 
Operative Line Workers. By Lyman W. Por- 
ter, University of California. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 3, June 1959, 183-186. 


The foreman is in a unique position in 
industrial organization. He is legally a part of 
management, but he is on the lowest rung. He 
takes direction from others in the management 
group, but when he gives direction he is working 
with employees who are not a part of his own 
group. Usually he has been formerly a part of 
the operating group which he now must direct. 
He has been called “the man in the middle” and 
the “marginal man of industry.” 

Psychologically the position of the super- 
visor is perhaps the most difficult in the organi- 
zation. In carrying out the directions of man- 
agement he is apt to be unpopular with the 
men he supervises; and if he tried to please his 
men too much he is likely to be criticized by 
his superiors. For these reasons, personnel psy- 
chology has long been interested in the problems 
of the first-level supervisor. 

The subjects in this study were 172 first-level 
supervisors, 291 upper-management men, and 
320 line workers. They were employed in a 
wide variety of business and industrial concerns. 
The self-perceptions of these subjects was meas- 
ured by the administration of a 64-item forced- 
choice adjective check list. The responses of the 
783 individuals in the study were analyzed for 
each of the 64 pairs of adjectives. Tables are 
presented which list the pairs of adjectives which 
differentiated between first-level supervisors and 
upper-level management, and the pairs which 

(Continued on page 199) 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Pustic Personnet Association pub- 
lishes Personnel News from offices at 1313 East 
6oth St., Chicago 37. Kenneth O. Warner is the 
editor of the four-page monthly newsletter de- 
signed “to keep you informed on current de- 
velopments in the public personnel field.” The 
July number featured an analysis of United 
States federal personnel legislation. The article 
reported that the Senate Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee brought to a close, late in June, hearings 
on the Clark Bill, which would bring about a 
major reorganization of the federal personnel 
setup. The bill, authored by Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania, would transfer most of the Civil 
Service Commission’s functions to an Officer Of 
Personnel Management in the White House, 
leaving the Commission principally an appeals 
and investigative body. 

The chances for passage of a health insur- 
ance bill for federal employees, according to the 
article, appear better this session than in previ- 
ous years. If enacted, the Johnson-Neuberger 
bill, on which the Insurance Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service have been holding hearings, would 
become effective July 1, 1960. Under its original 
provisions, employees would have a choice of 
one of four plans: Blue Cross-Blue Shield; a 
cash indemnity plan, along the lines of those 
underwritten by commercial insurance firms; 
prepayment health plans; or plans offered by 
employee unions. The government would pay 
half the premiums. 





Tue Correce AND Universiry PEersonNneL 
Assoctation of Illinois publishes a monthly 
magazine, edited by Kathryn Hansen, Campus 
Pathways. The July issue is in the form of a 
very useful handbook on the University Civil 
Service System of Illinois. A Directory of mem- 
bers of the Merit Board, System Staff, Assistant 
Residents, and University Civil Service Ad- 


visory Committee is included. 

The editor explains that this issue of Cam- 
pus Pathways is intended to be a little primer on 
Civil Service information. It is hoped that it 
will be helpful to the new employee who is try- 
ing to grasp a great deal of information as 
quickly as possible. It should also provide a 
good review for the seasoned employee. “It is 
offered as booklet of facts, which, together with 
the fall issue of Campus Pathways (bringing 
you the statute, rules, pay scales, promotional 
lines, vacation schedules, benefits plan, and other 
pertinent information), should help you become 
a well-informed Civil Service employee regard- 
ing the System under which you work,” the 
editor points out. 

The material is grouped under several head- 
ings, which in themselves give capsule informa- 
tion, illustrated with telling cartoons. Some 
typical titles: As to responsibilities. . .; Our Pub- 
lic Relations Code; There’s More to Classifica- 
tion Than Gazing Into A Crystal Ball; Exami- 
nations are “Not For the Birds!” You Need 
More Than A Horseshoe and A Four-Leaf 
Clover to get a Promotion; A Provisional Em- 
ployee Has No Civil Service Status; A Qualli- 
fied Certified Employee Is a Partner in the 
Firm; Pipe Dreams Can’t Produce Pay In- 
creases; The Protection of Seniority is Earned 
Through Service. Editor Hansen is to be con- 
gratulated on the service she’s done the member- 
ship of her association through the publication 
of this very useful collection of information. 

Tue PERsoNNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssoctaTIon Inc., oF Las ANGELEs was told that 
a wage-cost push has been a major factor in the 
current inflationary trend, by Dr. Waldo E. 
Fisher, speaker at the June All Member gather- 
ing. Fisher declared that “labor leaders should 
face up to the fact that wage fringe payments 
that exceed productivity, since they are generally 
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passed on in higher prices, affect adversely those 
who do not receive such gains. 

Fisher emphasized “wages are not only an 
income that furnishes a broad base for the pur- 
chase of the products of our production machine, 
they are also a production cost. He warned that 
to concentrate on one of those aspects of wages 
and to ignore the other leads to unsound eco- 
nomic conclusions. Since wage-fringe payments 
affect costs, he said, they also have an important 
bearing upon profits in most industries. 

Pointing to unions Fisher said that union 
leaders have created the most powerful labor 
movement in the world. They were able to 
achieve this result because of immunities and 
privileges granted to labor but denied to other 
groups in the nation. These concessions and 
rights that organized labor has enjoyed carry 
with them obligations and social responsibilities. 
The American people have a right to expect that 
the participants to the negotiation process take 
into consideration the economic and social con- 
sequences to the nation of the decisions they 
arrive at at the bargaining table. 

Fisher concluded that the time calls for Con- 


gressional leaders to lay aside partisan politics 
and personal goals and get on with the task of 
formulating a framework of legislation which, 
while protecting the basic functions of organized 
labor and management, outlaws policies and 
practices which enable power blocs to improve 
their economic status at the expense of the gen- 
eral public or to otherwise impair national well- 
being. 

The Association planned a recreation day at 
the Glendora Country Club for September 24th. 
The Association is composed of eight districts, 
which meet once a month. Recent district pro- 
grams include a panel discussion on preparation 
for contract negotiations; a speech by Dr. Ed- 
ward Stainbrook, head of the department of 
Psychiatry, University of Southern California 
School of Medicine, on “Human Motivation in 
the Organization;” a talk by John B. Clark, di- 
rector of industrial relations for Northrup Air- 
craft, on human relations; and a discussion by 
John Walsh, supervisor of management develop- 
ment of the California Division of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, on using the management 
club for management development. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Two New Grapuate Courses IN PERSONNEL 
ManaceMENT are being offered for the fall term 
at City College’s Baruch School, according to an 
announcement by Dr. Jerome B. Cohen, assist- 
ant dean in charge of graduate studies. The 
course in “Wage Payment Methods” examines 
the systems of setting up and controlling hourly 
rate, determination of individual pay rate, and 
control of wage and salary levels. It studies 
salary plans for executives and supervisors, and 
examines profit sharing and guaranteed wage 
systems. It also provides a sound treatment of 
the philosophy, policy and applications of wage 
incentives which make them useful tools for 
labor and management alike. 

“Job Analysis and Job Evaluation” provides 
a comprehensive study of industrial relations. 
The course material ranges from the develop- 
ment of personnel policy, industrial training, 
wage and salary administration and control of 


turnover and absenteeism to the problems of 
labor-management relations. Included is a study 
of the negotiation and administration of labor 
contracts, analysis of the issues and contents of 
contracts, grievance machinery and the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

The courses, designed for graduate students 
and for those engaged in personnel and manage- 
ment operations, are conducted by Dr. Lewis 
Benton, director of personnel at M. Lowenstein 
and Sons. 





Tue Sixth Annuat INsTITUTE OF THE 
AMERICAN Society OF TRAINING Directors was 
held August 3-14 at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison. The Institute was divided into four 
units. Units 1 and 2 (Basic) were designed for 
those relatively new to the field. Units 3 and 4 
(Advanced) were for those with several years’ 
experience or concerned primarily with devel- 
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opment of middle and upper management. 

Unit 1 considered the training director’s job. 
Topics studied included: the challenge to train- 
ers, changing human behavior; duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a training director; how to de- 
termine training needs; developing lesson plans 
and training guides; selecting, training and 
coaching instructors; qualifications of a success- 
ful training director; conference leadership tech- 
niques workshop. 

Unit 2 was a workshop on training meth- 
ods. The case study, role playing, listening 
teams, buzz groups and slip technique, coaching 
and counseling; the incident process, the devel- 
opment and use of visual aids, were all dis- 
cussed, 

Unit 3 was concerned with planning, run- 
ning and evaluating. A new approach to human 
relations training, listening, self-expression, de- 
cision making, technique for evaluation, were on 
the program. Unit 4 was on executive selection, 
appraisal and development. The Institute was 
under the direction of Norman C. Allhiser, di- 
rector of the Management Institute, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Robert B. Burr, of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, is president of the 
American Society of Training Directors. 





GRANTS FOR THREE ResEARCH Projects in 
management subjects have been awarded by the 
American Management Association, Lawrence 
A. Appley, AMA president, has announced. 
These are the first grants to be made as part of 
a new program designed to encourage research 
in management. Recipients of the grants are 
Arthur Lesser, Jr., head, department of indus- 
trial engineering, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., for a study of the plan- 
ning, administration, and control of capital ex- 
penditures; Joseph A. Litterer, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., for a study of the emer- 
gence of new staff departments in the organiza- 
tion of large companies; and Charles L. Quitt- 
meyer, associate professor of commerce, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., for a study 
of the use of management consultants by in- 
dustry. 


Tuirty Five Years Aco a Group oF YOUNG 
Cottece Grapuates from all over the country 
arrived in Akron, Ohio, to begin careers with 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. The 
men were members of the company’s first Col- 
lege Training Class. Six of the group, who are 
in the company’s Akron offices, met recently to 
reminisce about those first days on the job and 
to receive 35-year pins and $100 checks from 
the company. 

The Akron men who were honored were: 
J. C. Roberts, president of the Firestone Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Latex Company and director 
of rubber purchases for the parent company; 
G. L. Bruggemeier, assistant chief engineer and 
manager of process design division of the engi- 
neering department; W. D. Gohr, sales man- 
ager, for Airide; J. J. Enright, senior foreign 
subsidiary auditor; J. R. Knisely, employee 
counselor and interviewer, personnel depart- 
ment; and F. B. Stevens, assistant manager of 
the mileage sales department. 

The first college training class was the idea 
of Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., now chairman and 
chief executive officer of the company, who rec- 
ognized the growing need for young men 
trained to fill important positions with the com- 
pany. The program consisted of intensive on- 
the-job training in production and sales and was 
supplemented by class discussions. It was de- 
signed to acquaint young men with Firestone 
policies, production processes and techniques 
which would prepare them for future responsi- 
bilities with the company. 

That was the beginning. Every year Fire- 
stone representatives have visited colleges and 
technical schools to recruit outstanding gradu- 
ates for the College Training Class. Since 1924 
more than 3,000 have joined the program and 
received on-the-job training and experience in 
that phase of the business—sales, research, pro- 
duction, financial—for which they showed spe- 
cial aptitudes. When the program was started 
Mr. Firestone said: “Their first jobs will merely 


be stepping stones to their future responsibili- 
ties.” And over the years these college classes 
have provided many of the company’s present 
executives and key personnel. 
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People in Personnel 





Charles L. Dunlop has been appointed to 
the new position of Personnel Director, Armour 
Alliance Industries, Alliance, Ohio. He will be 
responsible for administering personnel relations 
for the Adhesive, Coated Abrasives and Cushion- 
ing Products Divisions, involving recruiting and 
screening activities, training of personnel, meas- 
urement of personnel accomplishment, job evalu- 
ation, salary administration, maintenance of per- 
sonnel records, administration of company bene- 
fit plans and consultation on labor relations. 
Before he went with Armour, Dunlop was per- 
sonnel director of the Wellman Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, and has been in various 
executive personnel management capacities for 


a number of years. He is a graduate of Kenyon 
College and the Babson Institute Graduate 
School. 





Walter E. Baer has been named personnel 
manager of Pennsylvania Engineering Corpora- 
tion, New Castle, Pa. Baer was formerly assistant 
industrial relations manager for R. D. Werner 
Co. in Greenville, Pa., and is a member of the 
Western Pennsylvania Personnel Association and 
the National Mental Health Association. Penn- 
sylvania Engineering is the nation’s oldest fabri- 
cator of steelmaking equipment and has supplied 
machinery and equipment for metal plants 
throughout the world. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Inpustriat Retations News is a week- 
ly four-page newsletter which always seems to 
me very much worth reading. The material is 
well presented, making selection of topics easy, 
and the choice of subject matter, though broad, 
seems of uniform importance and interest. For 
instance, here are a few sample paragraphs from 
some recent issues: What can you do about the 
“problem” employee? About 20% to 25°% of 
employees in most large organizations are mal- 
adjusted, unable to bear efficiently the strain of 
their jobs. Some suffer from chronic emotional 
disturbances, others are only temporarily 
troubled. . . . A General Motors study shows 
that 85°% of medical services are used by only 
30% of employees, a high percentage of whom 
are emotionally disturbed. 

Some of the nation’s large companies have 
instituted psychological and psychiatric pro- 
grams to cope with these problem employees. 
These include American Cyanamid, Du Pont, 
American Viscose, Caterpillar Tractor, Metro- 
politan Life, and Eastman Kodak. These pro- 
grams pay off. Consolidated Edison estimates it 
recovers 4 times its investment in its program 
for rehabilitation of alcoholics through reduc- 
tions in absenteeism, sick pay, and disability. 


The News goes on to give a more detailed ac- 
count of how some of the programs operate. 

“Controversy and employee communica- 
tions” is treated in another issue. Should com- 
pany publications publish management’s views 
on controversial subjects? The News asks. At 
present, few companies speak out publicly on 
political and economic issues. But some con- 
cerns, notably General Electric Corp., regularly 
use employee communications media to keep 
workers informed on management’s views. In- 
dications are that more companies are shucking 
off their timidity in this area. 

Surveys show that employees are vitally 
interested in management’s views on matters 
that affect their jobs. These views don’t always 
coincide with those of union leaders. But this 
doesn’t mean the workers disagree. A survey 
by Opinion Research Corp., for example, indi- 
cates union members are 2 to 1 against big-scale 
wage and benefit boosts for 1959. 

Included in the list of current publications 
put out by the Industrial Relations News are the 
following titles: Motivating Factors in Engineer 
Employment; Company Climate and Creativity; 
Engineering and Technical Conventions; The 
Industrial Relations Executive, 1958-1959; The 
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Dollars and Sense of Human Relations in In- 
dustry; The Coming Revolution in Industrial 
Relations; and A Guide to Effective Report 
Writing. Prices vary on these publications. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from Indus- 
trial Relations News, 230 West 41st St., New 
York 36. 





Tue Unrrep Srates Lasor Force in 1975 
will number 95 million men and women ac- 
cording to a report released by Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell. The report is titled 
Population and Labor Force Projections for the 
United States, 1960 to 1975, and was prepared 
by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The large increase in the labor force 
is foreseen as a result of a greatly expanding 
population with a shifting composition. Between 
1955 and 1965, it is estimated that there will be 
an 11 million person jump. 

Yet only about 2 and 4 million of those 11 
million will be men in the ages of 25 and over. 
More than 4 million will be young workers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 24 and a great many 
of those will be part-time workers who will also 
attend school. Another 4 million will be adult 
women, many also working part time because 
of home responsibilities. 

The accent in this decade will be slightly 
different, however. Young workers will con- 
tinue to make up a sizeable portion of the labor 
force increase, some 5 million, and adult women 
about 2 million of this increase. These changes 
will have many repercussions on the labor mar- 
ket in the years ahead. By 1965, there may be 


a shortage of men in the age group 25-44 in 
which so many of the skilled workers gain their 
experience. Because of this gap, rapid advance- 
ment will be possible for workers with good 
preparation for their jobs. 

At the same time, increased competition for 


entry jobs among inexperienced new workers 
will make it more difficult for young people to 
find jobs. From the employers point of view, 
the study points to a large supply of part-time 
workers from among the increased number of 
women and young persons expected to be in 
the work force in the years ahead. 


Company MepicaL ProcraMs For Em- 
pLoyeEs have been greatly broadened since the 
turn of the century, and many American firms 
now are taking active steps not only to treat 
job-connected injuries and diseases but to pre- 
vent them, The National Industrial Conference 
Board has reported in a recent study: Company 
Medical and Health Programs, Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 171. The report was pre- 
pared by Doris M. Thompson, of the Division 
of Personnel Administration of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. In many cases, ac- 
cording to the study, this prevention program 
extends also to nonoccupational ailments through 
health maintenance measures which provide 
periodic physical examinations of employees. 

Cooperators in the study list many reasons 
for their desires to keep the worker occupational- 
ly fit at all times. Among them is the fact that 
competition for efficient personnel has impressed 
upon managements the importance of safeguard- 
ing the health of their employees, in whom they 
have invested time and money. 

The physical well-being of employees is not 
the only occupational health problem of concern 
among many of these companies. The NICB 
study finds that increasing attention is being 
focused by some firms on the control of mental 
disease among their personnel. Thirty-six Ca- 
nadian companies and 242 United States firms 
provided information for the Conference Board 
study. In addition, a number of concerns per- 
mitted the NICB to study their medical depart- 
ments and services through field trips. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board is located at 


460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Sacary Rates iN THE CxericaL Fieip 1N 
NortHERN New Jersey increased from 2 to 10 
percent in the last 18 months according to a 
survey recently completed by the Newark Chap- 
ter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. Frank A. Zeidler, Office Manager of the 
American Mineral Spirits Company, Murray 
Hill, N. J., and chairman of the Salary Survey 
Committee, pointed out that the survey, made 
in 237 New Jersey companies employing 16,687 
clerical workers, showed substantial clerical 
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wage increases during a period when business 
generally was in a slump. 

Zeidler said that no category of clerical 
worker suffered a pay decline in the period cov- 
ered by the Tenth Annual NOMA survey. 207 
of the 237 reporting companies had no union in 
their offices. Thirteen said a portion were 
unionized and seventeen reported clerical work- 
ers 100°% organized, indicating a definite up- 
swing in unionization of clerical workers. 

The 40 hour week was used by 46.4 percent 
of companies surveyed, while 23 percent worked 
37 hours and 18.1 per cent 35 hours. Employee 
benefits increased as more companies are now 
paying the full cost of group life insurance, 
hospitalization and surgical insurance as well as 
clerical pension plans. Vacation policies have 
been liberalized in many companies. The Na- 
tional Office Management Association is a pro- 
fessional association of 18,000 office executives. 


Communication Research Reports is a new, 
four-page monthly edited and published by 
Clement E. Trout (Box 134, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa). In these useful reports Trout attempts 
to help communicators start along the road to 
scientific effort. The Reports bring to the reader 
the best scientific findings available, interpreting 
them for practical use by editors and executives. 
They also point out areas in which knowledge 
is lacking and more research is needed. 

Trout explains that “our purpose is to help 
start the growing field of human relations on 
the road to the use of scientific methods. We 
should expect finally to achieve results as spec- 
tacular as have been reached in production and 
distribution.” The subscription rate is $20 per 
year. Subscriptions may be started now or dated 
back to the beginning of the service, January 
1959- 

I find the ideas presented in the several 
copies I have seen, both stimulating and enlight- 
ening. Subject matter varies from the consid- 
eration of broad policy to the details of applica- 
tion. For instance, the July issue contains an 
article titled “Strong Statements Produce Most 
Change” and another, “Capitals and Lower Case 
Best for Headlines.” The first is summarized 


as follows: “For industrial communications this 
study indicates that a strong stand by an ac- 
cepted authority on general issues which depend 
largely on factual arguments and which are not 
subject to strong prejudices is more effective. 
Discussion of subjects before they become issues 
about which there is strong opinion is one situa- 
tion in which this approach could be useful. The 
study also implies that moderate advocacy of an 
attitude toward controversial issues by an ac- 
cepted authority is a better approach than posi- 
tions deviating widely from strongly held opin- 
ions.” I find this wording a bit cumbersome and 
confusing, but on the whole Trout has done a 
good job of avoiding technical jargon, and 
makes his reports clear and readable. 





Tue Competitive Factor in Emptoyee Per- 
FORMANCE is the title of a new pamphlet pub- 
lished by the School of Business Administration, 
the University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 
N. C.), and written by R. P. Calhoon, professor 
of personnel management. Competition, he 
points out, is a part of our culture and relates to 
many needs of employees in business. Still, 
opinion differs on the value of competitiveness 
as a tool of management. This study analyzes 
behavioral features in competition as well as 
applications of competition among employees in 
business. 

An understanding of the behavior of indi- 
viduals and of groups is essential before an or- 
ganization can administer effectively any pro- 
gram involving competition. Motivation of em- 
ployees impinges on competition in various ways. 
Attitude toward company and toward others 
also influences competitiveness as does percep- 
tion. Knowledge of behavior is likewise helpful 
in deciding when to use group competition, 
individual competition, or cooperation. Social 
relationships and cultural backgrounds influence 
competitiveness, too—the values of different 
groups and the pattern of life as seen in home 
and in community as well as at work. 

In industrial applications of competition, 
informal rivalry or competition, says Calhoon, 
affects behavior in a myriad of situations—in 
striving for jobs and in carrying out job assign- 
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ments; through ratings, inspections, and other 
comparisons of records. Of the various formal 
applications of competition, contests are the 
most widely used and offer the greatest poten- 
tial for increased use. Effective administration 
of contests requires sound policies and proce- 
dures as to planning, contest themes, rules, 
awards, timing, promotion, and evaluation of 
results. 

Calhoon emphasizes that personnel consid- 
erations are also important in the administration 
of programs involving competition since certain 
dangers are inherent in competition, especially 
with respect to organizational relationships. 
Among the groups influencing the results of 
competition are families of employees, employees 
not only as competitors but as participants in 
administration, unions, supervisors, and top 
management. 

Calhoon concludes that business could prof- 
itably consider greater application of competition 
among employees at all levels. Popularity of 
various types of competition will change, but 
the needs and wants of employees relating to 
competition will persist. It is important that 
those concerned with programs involving com- 
petition understand behavior! involvements and 
apply sound procedures in order to derive opti- 
mal resuts. Increased experimentation and re- 
search on competition among employees in busi- 
ness will aid both in understanding behavior 
and in improving the usage of competition. 





HeattH Protection TreNps 1N ProcRaMs 
AND Expenpirurss, is the title of a new mimeo- 
graphed publication put out by the Benefits and 
Insurance Research Center, Industrial Relations 
Section, of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena, California. Michael T. Wermel, 
of the Center, is the author. Price of the booklet 
is one dollar. Wermel points out that increas- 
ing numbers of people will be brought under 
various kinds of health programs and _ that 
added benefits will be offered under the 
different arrangements during the years to 
come. Concern in the medical expense field will 
be directed toward coping with current program 


inadequacies and devising ways of meeting new 


needs as they develop. The basic, limiting con- 
sideration in the future development of medical 


expense plans is that of keeping program costs 
within bounds. 


It is imperative in spending that the really 
important health needs be given priority. Some 
of these basic needs include extending protection 
to added numbers of families of workers cur- 
rently under group plans and maintaining pro- 
tection for aged persons retiring from the labor 
force. Providing adequate health protection for 
individuals not presently eligible for group en- 
rollment constitutes another problem. Contin- 
ued gains in population and labor force of them- 
selves will call for coverage extension. 


Along with bringing more people under 
medical expense arrangements there is also the 
evident trend toward furnishing more complete 
coverage of medical costs. There will also be 
continued advances in medical research and 
treatment and corresponding rises in medical 
costs. Spending should not be dissipated on 
“nuisance benefits” at the expense of those pro- 
grams that will help the majority of persons. 
Finally, duplication of benefits is a counterpart 
of the over-utilization aspect and this, too, must 
be dealt with as part of the effort to reduce un- 
necessary spending. There has been an attempt 
under some indemnity and service arrangements 
to avoid overlapping payments and benefits but 
much still remains to be done, Wermel con- 
cludes. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 187) 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





MANAGEMENT WILL ErrHer Ger its House 
rN Orper or it can stand around and watch the 
house burn down, said Robert Newcomb, of 
Chicago, industrial relations consultant and edi- 
tor of “The Score” a monthly report to man- 
agement. Newcomb spoke at the 20th annual 
meeting of House Magazine Institute of New 
York. The institute is an association of 300 edi- 
tors of company publications in the New York 
area. 

“In management communication with em- 
ployees, the chips are down. This is no longer 
an era of free choice—it is the hour of the com- 
mand performance,” Newcomb declared. He 
said that there are certain definite steps a man- 
agement can take about its employee communi- 
cations. 

1) Make communications a top level re- 
sponsibility. Something as delicate as communi- 
cating with employees can no longer be safely 
entrusted to someone down the line hamstrung 
by policy, gagged by official silence, or rendered 
mute by inexperience. 

2) Set up a communications operations 
board. This should be a strong service com- 
mittee, gathered to draft firm policies and re- 
sponsible for swift and efficient execution. 

3) Determine the real areas of activity. The 
alert management today knows the trouble 
spots; the laggard management should quickly 
uncover them. 

4) Revitalize your communications pro- 
gram. There are few concerns in the country 
today that are utilizing to their full advantage 
the many communications devices available to 
them. 

5) Decide your political action. Participate 
in non-partisan political activities. 

Newcomb concluded by saying, “We be- 
lieve that confidence in American management 
is growing, recognizing that not too long ago 
it was at a low ebb indeed. Management has 
adopted a firmer tone in its dealings with labor, 
and the working man tends to respect this. In 
slinging mud at management over the years, 


the critical spokesmen of the labor hierarchy 
have contrived to slop a little of it on themselves. 
Members of the unions are becoming aware of 
this. They will not necessarily do anything 
about it, but they are aware of it. Communica- 
tions people addressing the employees of Ameri- 
ca may find their audiences more sympathetic 
to the management viewpoint, more trustful of 
what they are told. But they must always be 
told the truth.” 





THe Garret Corporation oF Los ANGELES 
publishes an eight-page monthly newspaper, the 
AiReporter. Editor John Bold reports in the 
July issue on the stupendous annual company 
picnic. More than 11,000 AiResearchers and 
their families gathered in Cheviot Hills Park 
for the 18th Annual Garrett Corporation Picnic. 
The size of the crowd was evenly matched by 
the size of their appetites. An entire truckload 
(17,280 bars) of ice cream, 20,000 lollipops, 
25,000 cups of punch and 500 gallons of coffee, 
all supplied free by the corporation, were con- 
sumed in addition to picnic lunches. 


A two-page spread with pictures and charts 
and a brief text describes the AiResearch Sug- 
gestion Award Program. The editor explains 
that AiResearch Los Angeles and Phoenix to- 
day are in a highly competitive market. Suc- 
cess in this market depends on a continuing bat- 
tle to lower costs, increase sales, and supply a 
better product to customers. The program helps 
the company in three ways: by keeping sales up, 
costs down, and providing steady employment. 
Other ways in which suggestions help the com- 
pany are pictured in concrete terms, as are the 
rewards and the uses to which they have been 
put. The system itself is explained. An item 
on another page announces that 100 payments 
averaging $36.39 were made for suggestions dur- 
ing the previous year. 





Or Interest To Women is the title of a 
special page in the Vis Queen Extruder, pub- 
lished monthly by the Visking Company, a divi- 
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sion of Union Carbide Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. The Women’s editor, Mary 
Simpson, who does the page, is skillful at blend- 
ing subjects particularly interesting to the gals, 
with employee activities. Her page in a recent 
issue is about sewing, and she combines perti- 
nent facts and advice, with pictures and descrip- 
tions of employees and clothing they have made 
for themselves. 

Lee Phifer is the editor of the 16-page maga- 
zine. His aim is to “promote unity of spirit, 
contribute to the general good will of employer 
and employee, convey comprehensive activities 
and to strengthen the company bond of all 
Visking employees.” Another page is written 
each month by the company nurse, and gives 
practical advice on health, again illustrated with 
pictures of employees carrying out the instruc- 
tions. 


Telenews, issued every three weeks by the 
Area Employee Information Office, for all tele- 
phone people in the Los Angeles area of Pacific 
Telephone, is to be congratulated on having 
received an Award of Excellence in the 1958 
competition sponsored by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. Another com- 
pany publication, Management Bulletin, won a 
Certificate of Merit Award for editorial excel- 
lence. 

Both awards were presented to the company 
at the annual convention of the ICIE in Mil- 
waukee. In winning the second place award, 
Telenews garnered nearly 97 points of a possible 
100. Consideration was given to editorial ob- 
jectives, news and features, company interest 
and human interest balance, “heavy” and “light” 
material, text and illustrations, length and 
brevity, fidelity to purpose, content and effec- 
tiveness of content. This is the second time that 
Telenews has won the Award of Excellence in 
international competition. The first was in 1956. 

Editor Larry Putnam devotes the back page 
of his four-page newspaper to sports. The first 
page carries a nice balance of company news, 
some employee (Safety Campaign winner); and 
some management (Directors Vote Stock Split; 
Group Life Insurance Payment); some service 


(story on charity campaign). A series of brief 
articles charts the responsibilities of administra- 
tive offices. An unusual employee recruiting 
gimmick rates a readable feature. A section of 
classified ads arranges for the exchange of rides 
and goods. 


Is Your ABsENTEEISM SHOWING? asks The 
Hollinger Miner in a series of articles on ab- 
senteeism, published on “a page for the family” 
in the 12-page magazine. The article, by H. M. 
Ferguson, deals in a conversational style with 
absenteeism frequency, promotion, company 
houses, financial difficulties, and advances in 
wages. He concludes that consciously or uncon- 
sciously, each employee decides from time to 
time how much effort he will put into his work, 
how regularly he will attend and, ultimately, 
whether or not he will continue to work for the 
organization. If he decides that the overall satis- 
factions outweigh the disadvantages of the job, 
he will continue to work and will work regular- 
ly. If the dissatisfactions outweigh the advan- 
tages, he will leave. 

Since people’s needs vary, responsible people 
must pay attention to the needs and the extent 
to which they are being satisfied. It adds up, 
Ferguson points out, to a king-sized job and 
calls for a close relationship between the work- 
man and his supervisor. Both stand to gain con- 
siderably by any reduction in absenteeism. So 
also do the workman’s wife and family. The 
magazine is edited by Norman Greene, and 
published by Hollinger Consolidated Gold 


Mines Ltd., Timmins, Ontario, Canada. 





Letrer Writinc is discussed to good pur- 
pose in the May Criss Cross Currents, published 
by Mutual Benefits Health and Accident Assn., 
and United Benefit Life Insurance Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska. Editor Jack Dixon declares that “take 
a letter” is part of the folklore of American 
Business. Writing that letter concerns many 
Companies people. Several revealing pages of 
pictures and texts show some of the Companies 
people who personalize Mutual and United by 
using the power of the dictated letter. An inset 
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gives some pertinent tips on good letter writing. 
Do your letters need a shave? is the headline. 
Today’s letter writers refer to redundant ex- 
pressions, ambiguous phrases and trite words in 
business letters as “whiskers,” says the editor. 
Here are a few with long, white beards that 
should be avoided. Follows a list of phrases to 
avoid, with suggested substitutions. Some tips 
on dictation manners complete the helpful ideas 
on this page. 

“Bob Muchemore answers your questions 
on car pools,” is the title of sound article con- 
taining valuable information on a subject of 
interest to many employees. The author ex- 
plains the fine points of insurance coverage for 
those using car pools. 





Tue Back Pace oF THE Macazine was used 
by Harriet Davis, editor of Wilson Certified 
News, to talk about the life-blood of a company. 
Last year, she says, Wilson and Co. was 6oth 
among the 349 largest American corporations 
when ranked in terms of sales; it was 230th 
when ranked in terms of profits. The discrep- 
ancy should, she warns, be of concern to Wilson 
people. Adequate profits are the life-blood of a 
company and job insurance for its employees. 
To help our Company earn better profits will 
require the finest kind of teamwork and the 
best efforts from all of us—and it’s worth it, 
the editor concludes, “because it is job insurance 
for each of us.” This is plain speaking, accept- 
ably stated, and well-placed in the magazine. 
It is dignified and honest, and should be helpful. 





A juggler can get us in front of a TV 
screen ... a movie queen can get us out to 
the drive-in . . . a split-T football coach 
can get us to the Rose Bowl. But an egg- 
head can get us to the moon—and we’re 


behind schedule. 


—Newsweek 





Personnel Research 
(Continued from page 189) 


differentiated between supervisors and the line 
workers, 

The results indicate that the supervisors tend 
to view themselves as more conservative and 
cautious individuals than those above them in 
management. They also appear to view them- 
selves as more careful and restrained individuals 
than do operative workers. No trend was found 
in self-perceptions from upper-management to 
supervisors to line workers. In contrast, the 
supervisors as a group differed in somewhat the 
same way from both those above them and those 
below. The general picture of cautious indi- 
viduals may reflect the difficult role that these 
first-line supervisors must play. 





About the time you’re important 
enough to take two hours for lunch, the 
doctor limits you to a glass of milk. 

—Tatler 





PERSONNEL POSITIONS 


A major, southeastern, multiplant, international manu- 
facturer of synthetic fibers with a phenomenal growth 
record in a mere seven years of operation is seeking 
the following for its corporation personnel staff: 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Position requires technically trained man to assist 
in the procurement of technical personnel. Duties 
will include college recruiting along with normal 
procurement and personnel practices. Minimum of 
three years experience in personnel work required. 
Engineering degree preferred. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
SUPERVISOR 


Position requires man with a minimum of two 
years industrial plant personnel experience with 
total of at least four years in the personnel field. 
Duties will include development of corporate em- 
ployee benefit plans and maintenance of corpora- 
tion organization and policy manuals. Degree 
required. 


Salary commensurate with experience and back- 
ground, Excellent benefit plans and working con- 
ditions. 


Send resume of experience, including salary in- 
formation, in confidence to: 


Box 648 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


P. O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 


Lasor Recarions Writer: Excellent opportunity for indi- 
vidual with 3-5 years’ experience in Industrial Relations. 
Must have ability to write and present Labor Relations pro- 
grams to top management. Analytical skill and writing 
ability essential. Labor relations experience desired. Ad- 
vanced degree in Law, Psychology, or Labor Economics pre- 
ferred. This staff position in mid-west for a multi-plant 
operation offers advancement, excellent salary, and liberal 
fringe benefits. Forward complete record of education and 
work assignments including previous earnings to Box 644. 


TraininG Coorpinator: Prominent Mid-Western electronic 
corporation is seeking an experienced Training Coordinator 
who will independently recommend and co-ordinate factory, 
office, and supervisory training programs. Individual must 
have BA or MA degree, be draft exempt, and possess two 
to five years’ industrial training experience. Please send 
resumes to Box 647. 


Emp.toyee RELATIONS Manacer: Industrial relations or per- 
sonnel management graduate with 5-10 years’ experience in 
profession, preferably small companies, capable of imple- 
menting progressive personnel policies in young, growing 
chemical processing firm. Write in confidence giving physical 
description, education, experience, availability for intervew, 
testing and employment as well as salary desired to Box 649. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION CoNnsULTANT: (M. or F.) for 
community welfare planning agency's demonstration pro- 
gram of consultation to agencies in socio-psychological aspects 
of personnel administration and on position analysis and 
evaluation; background in sociology, psychology and/or pub- 
lic administration, with some experience in personnel ad- 
ministration; position to be established in 6-8 months; salary 
open; send complete resume to Joseph L. Zarefsky, Executive 
Secretary, Community Council, 1209 Capitol Avene, Hous- 
ton 2, Texas. 


(See page 199 for other position opportunities.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL, TRAINING SUPERVISOR, PuBLIc RELATIONS, CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE MANAGEMENT, News Writer: Desires po- 
sition offering growth opportunity. Executive background. 
Organizer and coordinator. B.S. degree. Age 34. Will re- 
locate. Arizona resident. Present salary $7500. Reply Box 
632. 


Emp.oyee BeNeFir PLAN ADMINISTRATOR AND PayroLy Man- 
aceER: Have successful background in administration and 
formulation of pension plan, group life insurance, hospital 
and surgical, sickness and accident and stock option plans. 
Experienced in statistical analyses, planning and control, 
methods of procedure, accounting and contract arrange- 
ments. Also experienced as payroll manager. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 633. 


ExperteENceD PERSONNEL Man: Desires position that offers 
challenge and opportunity. Areas of experience include 
employment, safety, training, testing, and general personnel. 
Masters degree, industrial psychology. Age 36. Present sal- 
ary, $9,000. Will relocate. Reply Box 634. 


PERSONNEL/TRAINING D1iRECTOR: 9 years’ experience includ- 
ing foremen training, employment, benefits, medical serv- 
ices, safety, grievance and disciplinary handling, absentee 
correction, and employee counseling. Age 33, married, B.S. 
plus graduate school. Salary $9200-$10,000. Reply Box 639. 


InpusTRIAL ReLations: Young man, 30, married, seeks 
greater opportunity in industrial relations. Six years’ ex- 
perience in employee and labor relations, hiring, and other 
personnel functions. Degree in business administration. 
Travel or relocation no barrier. Present salary $6,100. For 
detailed resume, write Box 640. 


MANAGEMENT DeEvELOPMENT/TRAINING SPECIALIST: With 
consistent record of success in planning and administering 
programs at all levels, from apprentice training to manage- 
ment development. Extensive experience in all phases of 
industrial relations and some engineering areas. Private ex- 
ecutive appraisal reveals excellent ability to plan and organ- 
ize, with imagination to produce good ideas. Age 41. Mas- 
ter’s degree. Will relocate. Reply Box 643. 


PERSONNEL OR OFFICE MANAGEMENT: Ambitious, capable 
administrator with strong practical personnel skills seeks 
challenging opportunity. Over 5 years’ broad experience in 
all phases of personnel, office management and manufactur- 
ing. Age 29. Married. M.B.A. Prefer a defiinte growth 
position in the East. Reply Box 645. 


Emp.toyee Benerir PLans MANAGER OF STAFF CONSULTANT: 
For International firm. Experience: 12 years corporate and 
field levels developing, presenting, administering U.S. and 
foreign employee benefit plans; including pension life in- 
surance, medical, thrift and incentive plans. Experience as 
well with Executive Compensation and policy. Under 40. 
Married. B.A. in Economics. Present range $10,000. Reply 
Box 646. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Age 34, married, B.A. Psychol- 
ogy plus graduate work Industrial Relations. 7 years’ ex- 
perience personnel staff positions with multiplant metal fab- 
ricating and die casting industries. Experience includes: labor 
relations, job classification and evaluation, recruiting, place- 
ment, group insurance, safety programs, etc. Will negotiate 
salary and conditions. Locating Los Angeles area October 
15, 1959. Available for personal interview on or after that 
date. Reply John Doe, 375 Monteray Road, South Pasadena, 
California. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pe., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








, fon ols 
results in testing for Typists 











TEST FOR STENOGRAPHIC SKILL: This 
test measures speed and accuracy in taking 
shorthand notes. It was developed and per- 
fected in actual employment conditions over 
& period of more than ten years. The Vari- 
Bpeed Guide makes it possible to determi 
very quickly the approximate level of skill 
of the applicant. After this,» letter at the 
suitable level of difficulty and speed desired 
can be selected. Successively more difficult 
letters can be administered or successi 

faster speeds can be used, or both. Usually 
less than 15 minutes is required to measure 
the speed and accuracy of the applicant. 


Complete—ready to use—and re-use 


TEST FOR TYPING SKILL: Efficient meas- 
urement of typing skill has dictated the 
elimination of all variables in the test 


tion except the single one of speed of typing. 


$1.50 for the complete test. 





Aptitupe TEST SERVICE 


SWARTHMORE, . PENNSYLVANIA 





A Timely, Practical Christme 
idea for Plant 


Give each foramen and perro 
A coheatien to STE 


& reminder 12 times a year. Ic will complimn “sn 


ddd ah ec be Ce gin 
@ Increased production . "bam elem Ha oe 

hy Pepe OE, . safety ... all qreated in 
ee down-to-earth easy to ‘wehnedl language. 


your name and sent to each supervisor on your list, 


Write, wire or telephone at once for free sample 
copy, rates, and further information. 


SUPERVISION 
ONE WAVERLY PLACE, MADISON, NEW JE 


————— 
Our M anagement Services 
are built around— 


STUDYING THE ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 
—looking toward making it more dynamic 
and effective in achlevieg resalts 

e 


ESTABLISHING SOUND STANDARDS 
OF BASE AND INCENTIVE COMPENSATION 
—based evaluation of and 
ance; @ potions pene dy opr 
sired results orce toward 


APPRAISING, SELECTING 
COUNSELING, DEVELOPING 


NG AND DEVELOPING 
THE ORGANIZATION (JOBS AND PEOPLE) 


—to meet the dynamic chelleage 
@ 

RECOMMENDING MEANS AND PROCEDURES 
—to effectively carry eat approved programe 
EDWARD N. HAY 

& ASSOCIATES 


121 So. Broad St. Philedeiphis 7, Pa. 
ee 





A CHECKLIST OF 
McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS BOOKS 


Bates—Investment Management: A Casebook. Ready in Fall 

Bethel, Atwater, Smith and Stackman—Essentials of Industrial Man- 
agement, Second Edition, $6.40 

Coppock—Economics of the Business Firm, $6.95 

Devis—Human Relations in Business, $7.00 

Davis and Scott——Readings in Human Relations, Clothbound $6.50, 
Paperbound $4.95 


Harbison and Myers—Management in the Industrial World. Ready 
in Fall 


Koontz and O’ Donnell—Principles of Management, Second Edition, 
$7.00 


Koontz and O’Doanell—Readings in Management. Clothbound 
Edition $6.50, Paperbound Edition $4.95 


Lewis——Business Conditions Analysis, $8.25 
MecNichole—Policy Making and Executive Action, $8.00 
Moore—Production Control, Second Edition, $8.00 


Pigors, Myers, and Malm—Readings in Personnel Administration, 
Second Edition, Clothbound Edition $6.50, Paperbound 
Edition $4.95 


Saltonstall—Human Relations in Administration: Text and Cases, 
$9.50 

Schlaifer—Probability and Statistics for Business Decisions, $11.50 

Selekman—A Moral Philosophy for Management, $6.00 


Vance—Industrial Administration: Concepts and Techniques, 
$7.00 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 








